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Postwar Merchant Marine 
Developments 


SERGE G. KOUSHNAREFF, 


DEPUTY DIRECTOR, 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATIONS, 
AND UTILITIES DIVISION, OIT, 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


in GEOGRAPHIC POSITION of 
the United States makes this country 
dependent on ocean shipping for practi- 
cally all of its exports and imports, with 
the exception of goods shipped overland 
to and from Canada and Mexico. The 
history of American shipping, however, 
indicates that the United States has al- 
ways relied heavily upon the services of 
foreign flag shipping and that, with a 
few exceptional periods such as the 
Clipper ships’ days, or the shipbuilding 
activities during the first World War, 
the American merchant marine repre- 
sented only a very small fraction of the 
total world shipping. 

The reason for the lack of interest of 
our shipowners in acquiring and operat- 
ing ships under the American flag is that 
high costs of -building and operation 
make it unprofitable for the American 
shipowner to compete with foreign flag 
ships in international services. 

The Congress has taken cognizance of 
this situation since the first World War. 
A number of laws have been enacted 
tending to promote the development of 
the American merchant marine begin- 
ning with the Shipping Act of 1916. 

The most effective legislation which 
resulted in stimulating the building of 
United States merchant ships and in 
arousing the interest of our ship opera- 
tors was the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936. It provided Government assist- 
ance in the form of construction dif- 
ferential subsidies. The differential 
subsidies were designed to have their 
basis in comparing the costs abroad with 
the costs in the United States. In the 
case of construction differential sub- 
sidies, the cost of building a ship in a 
foreign yard was developed and com- 
pared with domestic construction costs. 
The difference up to 50 percent of the 
foreign cost is absorbed by the Govern- 
ment. In the case of operating differ- 
ential subsidies, the cost of operating a 
ship under the American flag is com- 
pared with foreign operating costs in 
Similar trades. The difference consti- 
tutes the subsidy. 

This assistance puts American ship- 
builders and ship operators on an equal 
footing with their foreign competitors 
and, therefore, affords them an oppor- 
tunity to maintain operations despite 
high domestic costs. As a result, ship- 
building in the United States was greatly 
stimulated and by the end of 1938 the 
United States owned a merchant marine 
second only to that of the British Empire. 


Prewar and Present Merchant 
Fleets of the World 


Table 1 indicates the number of ships 
owned by the principal maritime nations 
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and the total world shipping as of Sep- 
tember 1, 1939, and as of June 30, 1951, 
and also indicates gross tonnages owned 
by the same countries and by the entire 
world. For the present purpose, only 
ships of 1,000 gross tons and over were 
taken into consideration on the assump- 
tion that relatively few, if any, smaller 
ships are engaged in foreign trade. 

The figures presented in table 1 indi- 
cate total world shipping. No attempt 
was made to segregate coastwise or 
domestic shipping from oversea trades 
beyond the exclusion of vessels under 
1,000 tons gross, as indicated above. It 
must be remembered, however, that dif- 
ferential subsidies are granted only to 
vessels operating in foreign trade. 
Domestic shipping, protected by cabotage 
laws and thereby reserved exclusively 
for American flag ships, is not subsidized. 

In comparing the total for 1939 and 
1951 it is interesting to note that, with 
the exception of Japan, Germany, and 
Italy, all maritime countries now have 
larger merchant fleets, both in terms of 
number of ships and in terms of gross 
tonnage. 

The total number of ships increased 
from about 12,800 to almost 13,500 ships, 
and in tonnage the increase was from 
about 58,000,000 gross tons to about 177,- 
500,000 gross tons. 

Many other interesting conclusions 
may be drawn in analyzing table 1. The 
most striking one is indicated by the 
tremendous growth of American flag 
merchant shipping. United States- 
owned tonnage increased from about 
8,000,000 tons to over 25,500,000 tons, or 
more than three times. As regards the 
number of ships, however, the increase 
was not so striking—an increase from 
1,379 to 3,477. This indicates, of course, 
that the size of individual ships con- 
structed during World War II was 
greater than the prewar average size 
for American flag ships. 

These figures must be analyzed with- 
out losing sight of the huge war losses 
suffered by all belligerents. The fact 
that the present tonnages are greater 
than the prewar figures indicates an un- 


precedented amount of wartime and 
postwar ship construction. 

Postwar shipbuilding indicates a dif- 
ferent pattern of distribution, as far as 
types of ships are concerned. Before 
the war, some 79 percent of deadweight 
tonnage represented dry-cargo ships and 
only 21 percent represented tankers. In 
1947, however, dry-cargo shipping ac- 
counted only for a little over 75 percent 
and tankers for almost 25 percent. An 
even more striking relationship is indi- 
cated by the figures describing the world 
shipbuilding program as of July 1951. 
Here, of the total of 1,466 ships on order 
or being built, 525, or 38 percent, are 
tankers. 


World Shipbuilding Program 


Table 2 indicates the world shipbuild- 
ing program as of July 1951. Examina- 
tion of this table leads to some interest- 
ing observations. The United Kingdom 
is leading all other countries in number 
of ships under construction, with a total 
of 583 ships or more than 5,000,000 gross 
tons. Sweden occupies second place, 
with a total of 1,360,000 gross tons. 
Germany is third with a shipbuilding 
program of 188 ships or more than 1,000,- 
000 gross tons. The United States is in 
fourth place with 80 ships or a total gross 
tonnage of about 1,000,000. The total 
shipbuilding in the principal maritime 
countries reaches the very high figure of 
1,466 ships with an aggregate gross ton- 
nage of 11,740,000. 

The foregoing discussion leads to the 
inevitable conclusion that ever since the 
end of World War II the great maritime 
countries have tried very hard to rebuild 
their merchant fleets in record time, first 
by acquisition of surplus United States 
tonnage and later by building new ships. 
In some instances the incentive was the 
desire to recapture trade routes domi- 
nated by these nations for a long time. 
In others, the economic well-being of the 
countries themselves made it imperative 
to acquire enough tonnage to be able to 
derive revenues through the sale of ship- 
ping services. Finally, countries with 


New Construction on Hand or on Order (1,000 Gross Tons and Over) 


Country 





| 
. ? ai ] Gross tonnage 
Number of ships (in thousands) 














| Sept. 1, 1939 | June 30, 1951 | Sept. 1, 1939 | June.30, 1951 
1,379 3,477 8, 126 25, 769 
3, 319 3, 083 || 17,771 19, 054 

484 | 556 | 1, 312 1, 895 
854 | 219 | 3, 916 648 
537 | 501 || 2, 670 2, 859 
1, 180 | 411 || 5, 102 1) 713 
555 | 534 || 2, 678 3,019 
1,072 | 965 | 4, 499 5, 293 
379 | 308 1,042 1, 200 
667 | 459 3, 178 2, 646 
217 | 268 || 750 951 
72 | 80 || 357 440 
54 | 91 ] 197 390 
558 520 | 1, 670 1, 665 
1, 471 1, 994 5, 002 9, 882 
12, 798 13, 466 | 58, 270 77, 424 
| 








United States 
British Empire 
Sweden___. 
Germany... 
Netherlands 
Japan... 
France. ._. 
Norway --- 
Denmark 
Italy __- 
Spain 
Belgium _- 
Portugal___- 
U.S. S. R. and satellites_ 
PP Ged: covacees 
Total_.-_. 
Source: Maritime Administration Statistics. 








TasLe 2.—Merchant Shipbuilding in Principal Countries of the World, July 1951, 
New Construction on Hand or on Order (1,000 Gross Tons and Over) 


Passenger and 
Cargo Tankers combined passen- Total 
ger-cargo 
Country | 
Num- Num- Num- Num- . 
ber of | Gross tons | ber of | Gross tons | ber of | Gross tons | ber of | Gross tons Per- 
vessels | vessels | vessels vessels cent 
Great Britain 271 | 1,613,038 | 263 | 3, 203, 125 19 450, 394 583 5, 266, 557 44.9 
Sweden 61 257, 750 92 | 1,096, 947 2 5, 900 155 | 1,360,597 | 11.6 
Germany 156 | 26, 208 31 362, 850 l 7, 000 188 1, 096, 148 9.3 
United States 53 | &32, 570 23 373, 100 4 92, 000 80 997, 670 8.5 
Netherlands. - 30 | 170, 786 47 | 535,326 4 142, 410 gl 785,522 | 6.7 
Japan 62 | 376, 880 7 56, 010 69 $32, 890 
France 32 121, 232 } 76, 495 24 197, 949 61 395.676 | 3.4 
Norway... 10 139, 274 25 228, 007 1 5, 000 66 372,281} 3.2 
Denmark 32 146, 116 15 155, 033 5 15, 540 52 316. 689 97 
Italy (excl. Trieste)... 10 29, 000 5 84, 333 22 137, 350 37 250,683 | 2.1 
Canada 13 95, 600 2 23, 726 15 119, 326 1.0 
Belgium. 12 | 25, 500 6 58, 614 2 28, 368 20 112, 482 9 
Spain 16 35, 618 4 19, 634 11 56, 100 | 31 111, 352 Y 
Trieste | 5 74, 000 5 | 74, 000 6 
Australia ii | 43,390 | 1 | 2,700 | 12 | 46, 090 { 
Ireland (Eire) 1 | 1, 300 1 | 1, 300 1 
Total 800 4, 251, 352 525 6, 273, 200 141 1, 214, 711 1,466 | 11,739,263 | 100.0 
Source: Bulletin of the Shipbuilders Council of America, Aug. 24, 1951 


many oversea territories needed ship- 
ping to maintain effective channels for 
colonial trade. In each instance, the 
feverish activities in the field of ship- 
building found ample justification. 

In the United States the picture was 
different. The huge warbuilt tonnage of 
Liberty- and Victory-type ships was of- 
fered for sale to American nationals and 
to foreign buyers under the Ship Sales 
Act of 1946. The remaining ships were 
placed in ‘“‘moth balls,”’ a reserve fleet of 
some 2,000 vessels with an aggregate 
tonnage of some 20,000,000 deadweight 
tons. In the meantime, quite a few new 
C-type vessels built during the war years 
were sold to private operators in the 
United States. By 1951, more than 1,300 
ships were privately operated. Of these 
ships more than one-half were less than 
10 years old. This naturally results ina 
more efficient service, quicker turn- 
around of ships, and fewer major repairs 
to hull and machinery, thus eliminating 
the loss of time and the necessity of 
heavy monetary outlays. 

The fact, however, that so many ships 
constituting the American merchant 
marine are of approximately the same 
age presents a major problem as to their 
replacement at the end of their useful 
life, which is commonly estimated at 20 
years. Block obsolescence tends to tax 
very heavily the shipbuilding capacities 
of the country every 20 years, leaving 
them virtually idle the rest of the time. 


Traffic and Rates 


Shipping is an industry in which 
employment of facilities does not follow 
a fixed trend. In shipping, periods of 
plenty follow periods of paucity roughly 
outlined by periods of general business 
prosperity and depression. In addition 
to the influence of business cycles, the 
employment of shipping tonnage is also 
fluctuating with any appreciable increase 
in available tonnage or, conversely, with 
any sharp decrease of tonnage as a result 
of violent occurrences such as a major 
war and the resultant loss of available 
shipping space. 

It follows, naturally, that freight rates 
increase when the demand for shipping 
exceeds the available supply and decline 
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when there is an abundance of shipping. 
The effects of the fluctuating ocean rates 
can be very far-reaching and may be felt 
in a number of seemingly unrelated 
fields. A classic example can be found 
in the situation created by large scrap- 
iron shipments to Japan in the late 30’s. 
The tramp ships having discharged their 
cargoes in Japan converged on the Phil- 
ippines in the hope of securing home- 
ward cargoes of sugar. Asa result, both 
tramp and liner rates took a sharp dip, 
the conference rate declining from more 
than $11 per ton to $5.50 per ton. This 
in turn resulted in a revision of rates on 
sugar from other ports. 

On the basis of the afore-mentioned 
factors it was logical to find ocean rates 
much higher at the end of World War II 
than at its beginning. Considering the 
heavy losses suffered by shipping during 
the war and the large accumulation of 
orders for goods to be shipped, this sharp 
increase of ocean rates was to be ex- 
pected. However, when the available 
tonnage was more than restored and the 
postwar flurry of orders abated, rates 
normally should have indicated a down- 
ward trend. This would have been the 
case but for the added stimulus of ECA 
(Economic Cooperation Administration: 
now the Mutual Security Agency) ship- 
ments on the one hand and the retire- 
ment of some 2,000 ships laid up by the 
United States on the other. Within 
these conditions shipping continued to be 
in ever-increasing demand, so that in- 
stead of declining the rates indicated an 
upward tendency. 

The scarcity of coal in Europe and the 
resultant necessity of shipping coal from 
Norfolk and “carrying it to Newcastle” 
was responsible for the rise of ocean 
rates. Soon thereafter the Korean con- 
flict claimed a large amount of tonnage 
for military needs and, in addition, the 
United States agreed to send to India a 
large amount of wheat to prevent the 
famine there. The original upward 
trend of ocean freight rates would un- 
doubtedly continue if not for a very 
efficient expedient exercised by the Mari- 
time Administration. In view of the 
scarcity of shipping, it was decided to 
withdraw from the reserve fleet enough 
ships to provide adequate facilities for 
the existing requirements. 





Reserve Fleet as a Means of Rate 
Stabilization 


The wide fluctuation of ocean freight 
rates always has been of great concern 
to exporters and importers. In foreign- 
trade transactions considerable time is 
bound to elapse between the signing of 
a contract and the delivery of goods 
abroad. The uncertainty of the freight 
market may be an important factor in 
determining the c. i. f. price of a given 
commodity, especially if such commodity 
is of relatively small value per unit. 
This uncertainty and the relative scar- 
city of American flag shipping before the 
1930’s resulted, for the majority of Amer- 
ican exporters, in contracts on the basis 
of f. o. b. American port of exportation. 
Under this arrangement the goods were 
delivered by the exporter on board rail- 
road cars at the American port of ex- 
portation and further movement of the 
cargo was at the expense and risk of the 
foreign importer. 

On the other hand, the majority of 
American imports were handled on a 
c. i. f. basis where the foreign exporter 
arranged and paid for transportation 
and insurance of the goods up to the 
American port of entry, and the Amer- 
ican importer acquired control of the 
goods only after same was discharged 
from the carrying vessel. In both in- 
stances there was a tendency of Amer- 
ican foreign traders to pass to foreign 
correspondents the burden of effecting 
ocean transportation and the inherent 
risk of rate fluctuations. 

The development of a steamship con- 
ference and the extension of liner serv- 
ices to ports which previously depended 
for their livelihood exclusively on tramp 
services did much to improve the situa- 
tion. As a rule, the conference makes 
contracts with certain shippers where, 
in exchange for the shipper’s promise to 
use exclusively conference vessels, the 
conference guarantees a certain number 
of annual sailings and undertakes not 
to introduce any changes in freight rates 
without giving the shipper ample notice 
of its intention to do so. 

The shipper is thereby assured that 
the ocean-freight rates will remain 
stable between the time he signs his 
contract and the time of delivery un- 
der such contract. He can calculate 
exactly the satisfactory price of his goods 
delivered abroad in as much as his own 
manufacturing costs, ocean freight rates, 
and insurance costs are known before- 
hand. Consequently, he sees his way 
clear to sell his goods f. o. b. foreign 
port. On the other hand, the rapid 
growth of the American merchant ma- 
rine affords greater possibility of the 
shipper to use American-flag ships. 
Aside from the natural preference of the 
American shipping public to use Ameri- 
can flag ships there is also a further 
factor; in case of loss, or damage, an 
American carrier with its headquarters 
in an American port will be easier to 
reach for settlement either in or out of 
court. 

As stated above, the conference sys- 
tem does much to stabilize ocean-freight 
rates. This, however, is true only where 
the political horizon is clear and no wars 
exist or are threatened. In the present 
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Japanese Industrial Group 
Sends Representative to U.S 


United States manufacturers interested in 
possibilities for investment in Japan have 
an opportunity to discuss such potentialities 
first hand with a representative of the 
United States-Japan Research Association 
of Tokyo, who is spending 60 to 90 days in 
the United States. This visitor, Yoshinari 
Sajima, reports his interests and objectives 
to be as follows: (1) Collecting and trans- 
mitting to Japanese members of the associa- 
tion information about the requirements of 
United States firms or investors; (2) assist- 
ing in negotiating agreements between 
United States and Japanese firms; and (3) 
arranging for the introduction of United 
States manufacturing techniques into Japan. 

Mr. Sajima wishes to include in his study 
trip discussions of specific interests and 
problems of the 14 member firms of the asso- 
ciation, which comprise a cross section of 
Japanese industry, including manufacturers 
of heavy industrial equipment, electrical 
equipment, steel products, engineering 
products, communications equipment, and 
ch>micals. 

Interested firms may communicate with 
Mr. Sajima % Paul B. Coffman, President, 
Overseas Consultants, Inc., 345 Hudson 
Street, New York 14, N. Y. Mr. Sajima’s 
itinerary includes New York City, San Fran- 
cisco, Bristol, Philadelphia, New Britain, 
Rockford, Springfield, (Vt.), Hudson, (Mass.), 
Harrison, (N. J.), Canton, Toledo, Youngs- 
town, Milwaukee, Lima, and Los Angeles. 


New German Shipping Firm 
Invites U. S. Capital 


United States capital investment of 2,000,- 
000 to 5,000,000 Deutschemarks (DM 1 
US$0.238; DM 4.20= US$1) is sought by a new 
German shipping concern which will build 
new ships or repair old ones to engage in 
international oceangoing freight traffic. 
Capital is desired to finance the purchase of 
oceangoing vessels. 

The firm believes that, although keen com- 
petition exists locally, its operations, even on 
a small scale, would be profitable, in view of 
the great demand for German shipping 
which is expected to continue for some time. 

Further information may be obtained by 
interested parties from Columbus-Reederei 
G. m. b. H., c/o Dr. Harald Plambeck, 16 
Beethovenstrasse, Bremen, Germany. 


Possible Investment 
Opportunity in Turkey 


United States capital participation, as well 
as patents, processes, laboratory equipment 
and machinery for the machinery and chem- 
ical manufacturing industries, is invited by 
Makina ve Kimya Endustrie Kurumu (The 
Establishment for Mechanical and Chem- 
ical Industries), Ankara, Turkey. MKEK 
reportedly operates a steel mill, a brass mill, 
two chemical plants for explosives, and six 
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machinery plants producing varied lines, 
with total output of these plants being about 
65 percent of full capacity. 

To utilize idle facilities, MKEK states that 
it would be interested in being licensed by 
United States manufacturers to produce and 
distribute in Turkey, as well as in the Medi- 
terranean and Near East countries, agricul- 
tural, road construction, and textile machin- 
ery, and fertilizers, soda, and insecticides. 

Although MKEK is controlled by the 
Turkish Government, it is understood that 
output resulting from collaboration with 
United States companies would be for com- 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


mercial consumption, and every effort would 
be made to keep servicing facilities for 
MKEK’s machinery products in the hands of 
commercial establishments. It was also 
stated that United States firms having a 
bona fide interest in possible participation 
would be provided with a statement of 
available factory facilities and labor supply, 
costs of assembly (in the event an arrange- 
ment could be made to assemble United 
States machinery), and other essential fac- 
tors. The method of participation is subject 
to mutually satisfactory agreements between 
the interested parties. 
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Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. In specific instances, 
and as noted in individual listings, supplementary data, such as trade literature, 
photographs, price information, or samples are available from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing laws and regulations in this country 
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Inquiries may be addressed to the Director 
General, Makina ve Kimya Endustri Kurumu, 
Ankara, Turkey. 


French Firm Invites 


U. S. Capital 


United States capital and technical assist- 
ance are sought by a French firm—Société 
@es Anciens Etablissements Maherrault & 
Offlard—which operates a plant for assem- 
bling bicycles of all kinds, including motor 
bicycles. This company desires to be placed 
in touch with a United States manufacturer 
of related lines interested in entering into a 
working agreement, as well as investing cap- 
ital up to $100,000 in the French plant, and 
in supplying technical services, techniques, 
and patterns for machining and assembling 
various parts. The French firm also wishes 
to obtain for the region a general agency 
for motorcycles and scooters of United States. 
origin. 

Maherrault & Offlard does business as a 
wholesaler handling bicycles, motorcycles, 
and spare parts and accessories; operates a 
bicycle shop located in the center of the city 
of Pau, France; and has a sales organization 
which covers the departments of Basses- 
Pyrénées, Hautes-Pyrénées, Gers, and Landes, 
in southwestern France. 

It is stated that any kind of working agree- 
ment with a United States firm will be 
considered. 

Correspondence concerning this inquiry 
should be addressed to Mr. Bidault, General 
Manager, Société des Anciens Etablissements 
Maherrault & Offlard, 4 Rue du Maréchal- 
Foch, Pau, Basses-Pyrénées, France. 


French Cannery 
Offered for Sale 


Conserveries Provencales—Anciens Etab- 
lissements J. Benoit, a long-established can- 
ner of tomatoes, vegetables, jams, and meats, 
wishes to sell one of its two canneries, both 
of which are located in southern France, 
about 40 miles from Marseilles and 30 miles 
from Avignon. 

Specifically, the plants are situated one at 
Mallemort, where factory buildings com- 
prise about 3,670 square meters, the other at 
Senas, with factory space approximating 
1,900 square meters. Facilities include lodg- 
ings for workers’ families. 

The firm states that its canned products 
are sold under three different brand names 
through agents in France and abroad. It 
also claims to have invented a patented seal- 
ing method which permits tomato concen- 
trates to be put up in glass containers similar 
to those used for mustard. However, owing 
to lack of capital, the firm has not been in a 
position to develop production of this sealing 
method; and it states that the factories are 
now operating at only 50 percent of capacity. 

Interested parties are invited to correspond 
with Charles Jarrett-Knott, President, Con- 
serveries Provencales—Anciens Etablisse- 
ments J. Benoit, Route du Pont, Mallemort 
(Bouches-du-Rhone), France. 


Engineering Project in 


New Zealand 


Experienced civil engineering contractors 
are invited by the New Zealand Government 
Ministry of Works to submit bids covering 
construction of a dam, spillway, powerhouse, 
and related works in connection with the 
Roxburgh Hydroelectric Power Project in New 
Zealand. 

Formal tender documents will be available 
to interested contractors from the Secretary, 
Tenders Board, Ministry of Works, Box 8015, 
Government Buildings, Wellington, New 
Zealand, the latter part of April 1952. Ap- 
plications for these documents may be en- 
tered now with the Secretary of the Tenders 
Board. 
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Bids will be received by the Secretary of 
the Tenders Board until 4 p. m., June 24, 
1952. 

Copies of a preliminary statement describ- 
ing the main features of the project are now 
available at the New Zealand Government 
Trade Commissioner's Office, Dupont Circle 
Building, 1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington 6, D. C., as well as at 153 Kearney 
Street, San Francisco, California. This pre- 
liminary information is provided to enable 
interested contractors to visit the site and 
survey local conditions prior to preparing 
bids. 


Tractors, Other Equipment 


Needed by Ceylon 


The Ceylon Government is inviting bids 
until April 8, 1952, for the supply and deliv- 
ery of the following equipment: 45 crawler 
tractors (30, 4 to 40 hp. and 15, 25 hp.); 30 
angle dozers (4 to 40 hp.); 45 disc-type plows 
(30, 4 to 40 hp. and 15, 25 hp.); 30 tillers (4 
to 40 hp.); 15 disc-type tillers (25 hp.); 5 
seed drills (25 hp.); and 15 4-cubic yard 
bucket scrapers (4 to 40 hp.). 

Further information, including specifica- 
tions, is available from the Ceylon Embassy, 
2148 Wyoming Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


New Edition of German 
Cable Address Directory 


Copies of the latest edition of the Telegram 
Address Book for the Federal Republic of 
West Germany and West Berlin are now 
available for reference purposes in the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division of the U. 5S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C., 
and the Department's field offices. 

This directory, in two volumes, is com- 
piled from official records of the West Ger- 
man Ministry for Post and Telecommunica- 
tion, and contains the names and addresses 
of all West German firms having registered 
cable addresses. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Austria—Alpina K. G. (manufacturer of 
foodstuffs, such as synthetic honey, fruit 
juices, baking powders, ready-mix puddings, 
vanilla sugars, baby foods, and liqueurs), 
Linzerstrasse 15, Schwanenstadt, Province of 
Upper Austria, is interested in obtaining 
United States patents, processes, techniques, 
equipment, and capital, to manufacture 
United States foodstuffs in Austria. 

2. Austria—Dipl. Ing. Ernst Attlmayr 
Gluhlampenerzengunz (manufacturer of 
insecticide apparatus), Museumstrasse 22, 
Innsbruck, Province of Tyrol, wishes to li- 
cense for manufacture in the United States 
a special device for the use of tablet insec- 
ticides. Reportedly, the device is similar to 
an ordinary 15-watt electric bulb, and insec- 
ticide tablets (gamma-hexachlorcyclohexan 
component) are inserted in one of the two 
holes provided in the bulb. A little “gadget”’ 
is mounted in the bulb which serves as a 
burner when the electric current is turned 
on. Firm states the vapors condense on the 
walls in crystals and remain efficient for sev- 
eral weeks, and the insecticide has no noxious 
effect on either men or animals and can be 
used safely. 

3. Austria—“awEeMA” A. Paulus & Co. 
(manufacturer of gear cutting machinery), 
Straussengasse 14, Vienna V, offers its pat- 
ents, processes, and techniques for the manu- 
facture in the United States of a gear teeth 
elicoidal cutter. The cutter, sold under the 
trade-mark “Afraeko”’, is used as a horizontal 
dividing head, and can be used for converting 
a standard milling machine into a gear-cut- 
ting machine. 

4. Austria—‘Homopharma” Ges. m. b. H. 
(manufacturer of chemicals and pharma- 
ceuticals), Dreihackengasse 1, Graz, is in- 
terested in a two-way licensing arrangement, 





specifically: (1) Austrian firm to manufac- 
ture under United States licenses, chemical 
and pharmaceutical products, sanitary and 
household articles, and veterinary medicines, 
for which its plant facilities are suitable or 
adaptable; (2) United States firms to manu- 
facture under Austrian license, medical tinc- 
tures and preparations, and chemical prod- 
ucts for the shoe, textile, and cosmetic 
industries. 

5. Austria—C. Warhanek (canner of fish 
products), Prinz Eugenstrasse 2, Vienna IV, 
is interested in a two-way licensing arrange- 
ment, specifically: (1) Austrian firm to ob- 
tain patents, processes, techniques, and 
established United States trade-marks, for 
the manufacture and distribution of food 
products, such as chicken and other soups, 
extracts, and beverages; (2) United States 
firm to manufacture under Austrian license 
“Sardellenpasta”, salted anchovy paste. 

6. Belgium—Comptoir Industriel and Agri- 
cole “CINDA” (manufacturer, exporter), 
156, rue d’Othée, Ans-lez-Liege, is interested 
in obtaining United States license to manu- 
facture in Belgium insulating varnishes for 
the electric industry. 

7. France—Etablissements Marcel Avez— 
Societe a Responsabilite Limitee (manufac- 
turer of luggage, school bags, knapsacks, 
suitcases, brief cases, shopping bags, satchels, 
etc., made of fiber, fibrite, canvas, leather, 
salpa, and other materials), Petit Chateau, 
Avelin (Nord), wishes to be licensed by 
United States firms with up-to-date patents, 
processes, techniques, and equipment, for 
the mass production of items similar to its 
present line of production. 

8. France—Etablissements Lisse (manu- 
facturer of machines for all types of sheet- 
metal work), Louvroil (Nord), is interested 
in obtaining United States patents, proc- 
esses, and techniques, in order to extend 
its present operations. Firm presently man- 
ufactures the following basic types of ma- 
chines: Leveling machines, shearing and 
slitting machines, folding machines, and 
bending machines. Interested United States 
firms should address correspondence to 
either of the two managers, Mr. Cesar Lisse 
or Mr. Fernand Mathieu. 

9. France—Etablissements Pons et Cie. 
(S. A. des,), (manufacturer of shoes), 66 
Avenue Etienne-Billieres, Toulouse (Haute 
Garonne), is interested in being licensed by 
United States firms for the manufacture 
in France of United States type footwear and 
allied items. 

10. France—Societe Anonyme de Construc- 
tions Electro-Mecaniques L. M. B. (manufac- 
turer and wholesaler), 17 Rue du Professeur- 
Calmette, Brive-la-Gaillarde, Corréze, offers 
its facilities for the manufacture under 
United States license and distribution in 
France of electric motors and equipment 
(particularly radar components). Firm 
specializes in the manufacture of electrical 
equipment, principally small electric motors, 
including: (1) Small electric motors for ma- 
rine use, fan-cooled, open type and totally 
enclosed type, .06 to 5 hp.; (2) direct current 
motors up to 3 hp.; (3) motor generator 
sets up to 3 hp.; (4) frequency changer sets; 
(5) converters for radar; (6) ventilator mo- 
tors for radar; (7) motors, with speed-re- 
ducers, for radar (for marine, commercial, 
and airborne purposes). Photographs of 
plant and representative types of motors ob- 
tainable on a loan basis. 

(See also Import Opportunity for this firm 
in this issue.) 

11. France—Societe de Constructions en 
Metaux et Allieages Soudes “S. O. C. C. M. A. 
S.” (folding, rolling, and soldering of steel 
and other metal sheets, specializing in the 
working and soldering of steel plates and 
alloys in all forms), 6 rue des Usines, 
Hautmont (Nord), is interested in obtaining 
United States patents and processes covering 
all lines of mechanical and industrial equip- 
ment tor production in France. 

12. Italy—Rag. Mario d’Agnese (manufac- 
turer of yarns and sewing threads), Via 
Pascone, Naples, wishes to obtain United 
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States patents, processes, and techniques, for 
the manufacture in Italy of products suited 
to its present facilities. Firm also offers its 
installations and facilities to United States 
firms contemplating industrial operations in 
Italy. The company is reported to be par- 
ticularly interested in manufacturing for 
the account of third parties as it lacks the 
necessary liquid capital to expand the busi- 
ness on its own account, and it will consider 
any proposal from responsible United States 
firms. Firm’s average monthly production 
at present is 5,000 kilograms of yarn, and it 
is in a position to produce any type of yarn 
or sewing thread. 

13. Italy—Fabbrica di Prodotti Chimici, 
Dott. Vittorio Sacco, S. R. L. (manufacturer 
of chemicals, such as liquid disinfectants 
and cleansers for the food industries), Via F. 
Baldinucci 91, Milan, is interested in obtain- 
ing United States patents, processes, and 
techniques, for the manufacture in Italy of 
up-to-date powder cleansers, disinfectants, 
and water softeners, which do not leave cal- 
careous deposits or have corrosive action on 
tin, copper, iron, aluminum, and other 
metals. 

14. Netherlands—Meubelfabriek ‘“Bremo” 
N. V. (manufacturer of furniture), B. 211 
Industriecentrum, Hoogerheide (N. B.), 
wishes to obtain United States patents, proc- 
esses, machines, and services, for the manu- 
facture in the Netherlands of kitchen units. 
Firm states it is currently setting up a sep- 
arate division designed to produce kitchen 
installations made up of various individual 
units, including a dishwashing unit. It is 
particularly interested in manufacturing 
new products, according to American designs. 


Import Opportunities 


15. Belgium—Ets. A. Gillis, S. A. (manu- 
facturer), 83 rue des Eperons d'Or, Eeklo, 
seeks United States market and agent (pref- 
erably in Danbury, Conn.) for 12,000 pounds 
of wild and tame rabbit furs monthly, suit- 
able for spinning and for hat manufacturers, 
packed in 100-kilogram net weight sea bales. 

16. Belgium—-Jane Ramet (exporter, com- 
mission merchant), 2, rue Vieille Xhavée, 
Verviers, wishes to export and seeks agent 
for ladies’ jumpers, leather bags, scarves, and 
buckskin coats, available for immediate 
delivery. 

17. Canada—Frank Barnes and Co., Ltd. 
(importer), 622A Oakwood Avenue, Toronto, 
Ontario, desires to sell to regional agents 
outright, rather than on consignment, first 
quality confectionery, including toffees, hard 
candies, and biscuits, in minimum lots of 
1,000 pounds. Analysis made by United 
States official in compliance with United 
States Pure Food and Drug Act. Illustrated 
leaflets may be obtained on request. 

18. Canada—The Callway Sash & Door, Inc. 
(manufacturer), P. O. Box 102, St. Joseph, 
Beauce, P. Q., offers to export and seeks 
agent for 200 flush doors daily, made of birch, 
oak, or beech, 13g, 134, and 2% inches thick, 
for immediate shipment after receipt of 
order. Correspondence in French preferred. 
Price quotations f. o. b. St. Joseph furnished 
on request. 

19. Denmark—Aksel Andersen (manufac- 
turer), 9 Callisensvej, Copenhagen, Hellerup, 
offers on an outright sale basis heavy (hard 
woven) and lightweight (loose woven) jute 
webbing in natural and various colors, 4 to 
8 cm. in width (1 cm.=0.3937 inch). As 
firm has had no previous experience in ship- 
ping to the United States, it would appre- 
ciate any shipping instructions considered 
appropriate. Representative samples avail- 
able on a loan basis. 

20. Denmark—A/S Farodane P/f. (com- 
mission merchant), 4 Rysensteensgade, Co- 
penhagen, seeks United States market and 
regional agents (preferably in New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, New Orleans, Min- 
neapolis, and Atlanta) for first-class quality 
water-resistant, masonite lacquer boards, 
available in all colors, and suitable as wall 
tiles. Size: 4 feet by 4 feet square (12 “tiles” 
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to each square). As firm has had no pre- 
vious experience in shipping to the United 
States, it would appreciate any shipping in- 
structions considered appropriate. Repre- 
sentative samples are available on a loan 
basis. 

21. Denmark—Jos. Kahn (wholesaler and 
exporter), 62-64 Kgbmagergade, Copenhagen 
K, offers on an outright sale basis 10,000 
watch bands, gilded, chromium-plated, and 
raw brass. As firm has had no previous ex- 
perience in shipping to the United States, 
it would appreciate any shipping in- 
structions considered appropriate. Price 
information, photographic prints, and rep- 
resentative sample obtainable on a loan basis. 

22. Denmark—E. Karnge & Co. (manufac- 
turer), 4 Banemarksvej, Glostrup, Copen- 
hagen, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
beech wood articles, including lace bobbins, 
ice cream sticks and spoons, cutlery contain- 
ers, kitchen salt containers, and file handles 
(3 to 6 inches long). Seller offers to furnish 
samples on request. 

23. Denmark—Aktieselskabet Marcia 
Odense (manufacturer), Ngrre Aaby, Funen, 
seeks United States market and regional 
agents (New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
New Orleans) for 10 tons monthly of first- 
class quality marchpane (almond paste), 
made of almonds and sugar, packet in 28- 
pound boxes or in bulk for industrial pur- 
poses. As firm has had no _ previous 
experience in shipping to the United States, 
it would appreciate any shipping instruc- 
tions considered appropriate. Seller offers 
to furnish samples on request. 

24. Denmark—Nordisk Cyklefabrik A/S 
(manufacturer), 53 Linde Alle, Copenhagen, 
Vanlvse, offers on an outright sale basis, in 
monthly quantities as specified, high quality 
bicycle parts, including 2,000 frames (men’s 
and women’s roadster, sport, and juvenile 
types) with front fork, chain wheel, crank, 
and head fittings, and 5,000 handle bars, 
English and Swedish models. Firm requests 
shipping and packing instructions. 

25. Denmark—Chr. Petersen (export mer- 
chant), 26 Haderslevgade, Copenhagen V, 
offers on an outright sale basis automobile 
and bicycle inner tubes of natural and syn- 
thetic rubber and mixed rubber waste, 
shipped in sacks or bales. 

26. England—Ferdinand Smith (importer, 
exporter, buying agent), “% Elsmore & Co. 
Ltd., 2 Tithebarn Street, Liverpool 2, offers 
to export the following: (1) Marine and in- 
dustrial gasoline engines, 134 to 6 hp.; (2) 
centrifugal pumps, capacity ranging from 
4,000 to 125,000 gallons per hour; (3) gen- 
erating sets, 120 to 80,000 watts; (4) farm 
or house lighting plants (automatic), 1,200 
to 5,000 watts; (5) boats, including small 
yachts, sail, and motor cabin cruisers. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

27. France—Parfumerie Berdoues Freres 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, and exporter), 
16, Rue P. Jammes, Toulouse, Haute-Ga- 
ronne, offers for sale either direct and/or 
through agent(s) excellent quality perfumes 
and toilet waters, under the trade names 
“Violeettes de Toulouse” and “Cordoba”’ (vio- 
let scent), and essential oils. Firm claims 
that its products have exactly the same scent 
as violet flowers which grow in the Toulouse 
region. Perfume is packed in small, fancy 
glass bottles, 6 or 12 bottles in a cardboard 
container. Correspondence in French pre- 
ferred. Set of photographs of bottled per- 
fume available on a loan basis. 

28. France—-Etablissements Bomba-Norby 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), 35 Rue 
des Ecoles, Mauléon-Soule, Basses-Pyrénées, 
seeks United States market and agent for 
very good quality ‘Le Pataugas” boots, suit- 
able for army, sports, and work, made with 
thick rubber soles and canvas and/or calfskin 
uppers. Firm claims that its boots are abso- 
lutely waterproof and provide insulation 
against cold in winter and heat in summer. 
Inspection available in Mauléon-Soule, 
France, at buyer’s expense. Shipping in- 


structions requested. Illustrated folder (in 
French) may be obtained on a loan basis. 

29. France—Societe Anonyme de Construc- 
tions Electro-Mecaniques L. M. B. (manufac- 
turer, wholesaler, exporter), 17 Rue du Pro- 
fesseur-Calmette, Brive-la-Gaillard, Corréze, 
is interested in exporting the following type 
of electrical equipment, principally radar: 
(1) Small electric motors for marine use, fan 
cooled, open type and totally enclosed type, 
0.06 to 5 hp.; (2) direct current motors up to 
3 hp.; (3) motor generator sets up to 3 hp.; 
(4) frequency changer sets; (5) converters 
for radar; (6) ventilator motors for radar; 
(7) motors, with speed reducers, for radar, 
suitable for marine, commercial, and air- 
borne purposes. Photographs of plant and 
representative types of motors available on a 
loan basis. 

(See also Licensing Opportunity for this 
firm in this issue.) 

30. France—Etablissements Fernand Viala 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), 12 Rue 
Négreneys, Toulouse, Haute-Garonne, offers 
for sale, preferably direct, good to de luxe or 
high-grade foundation garments, such as 
corsets, brassieres, girdles of all kinds, garter 
belts, and related articles. Shipping instruc- 
tions would be appreciated by firm. Adver- 
tising literature and price lists (in French) 
will be furnished by French firm on request. 

31. Germany—Bayerische Metallwerke Ak- 
tiengesellschaft (manufacturer), 1 Leiten- 
weg, Dachau bei Munich, Bavaria, seeks 
United States market and agent for tungsten 
and molybdenum rod, wire, sheet, special 
shapes, and fabricated parts; tungsten silver, 
tungsten copper, and other alloys; silver and 
molybdenum contacts and foils; and tung- 
sten copper welding electrodes. 

32. Germany—Dortmunder Hansa-Brauerei 
Aktiengesellschaft (manufacturer), 14 Stei- 
ger, Dortmund, offers bottled export beer for 
sale. Price information and illustrated lit- 
erature obtainable on a loan basis. 

33. Germany — Fastenrath Verkaufsgesell- 
schaft m. b. H. (manufacturer), 107 Her- 
scheider Strasse, Plettenberg-Holthausen, 
offers on an outright sale basis pressed and 
turned nuts, cap nuts, grub screws, wood 
screws, and hook screws. 

34. Germany—Max Forst, Werkzeugfabrik 
(manufacturer), 51/53 Schaberger Strasse, 
Solingen, offers on an outright sale basis 
tools designed for the automobile, machine- 
tool, and aircraft industries. Price catalog 
may be obtained on a loan basis. 

35. Germany — Jakob Forstner, Hopfen- 
Export (exporter), Kirchdorf bei Siegenburg / 
Hallertau, Bavaria, seeks United States mar- 
ket and agent for hops. 

36. Germany—Drahtfabrik Wilhelm Gut- 
mann (manufacturer) 35 Industriestrasse, 
Weissenburg, Bavaria, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for soft and/or hardened gal- 
vanized steel wire (coils or spooled) in diam- 
eters from 0.020 down to 0.0060 inch. 

37. Germany—Handels-Union (export mer- 
chant), Ballindamm 33, Hamburg 1, offers 
the following high-grade products on an out- 
right sale basis: (1) Cutlery, such as knives, 
forks, spoons; (2) medical, scientific, dental, 
precision, and measuring instruments; (3) 
tools, such as hammers, axes, hatchets, 
planes, and saw blades; (4) woodworking, 
road-making, slicing, drilling, and milling 
machines and lathes; (5) all types of chains, 
vises, stocks and dies, and pliers (cutting 
nippers and plate shears); (6) Diesel motors 
and steam, piston, and centrifugal pumps; 
and (7) optical instruments, including cam- 
eras, binoculars, and microscopes. Illustra- 
tive literature available on a loan basis for 
all items except no. 7. Please specify item 
number when requesting loan material. 

38. Germany—Arnold H. Juergensen & Co. 
(export merchant), 7 Moenckebergstr., Ham- 
burg, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
high quality aluminum foils, according to 
the following specifications: (1) 750 kg., size 
350 by 500 mm., 0.009 mm., smooth, in eight 
colors; (2) 600 kg., sizes 450 by 500 mm. (200 
kg.) and 350 by 500 mm. (400 kg.), 0.009/10 
mm., smooth, in three golden shades; and (3) 
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500 kg., size 350 by 500 mm., 0.008 mm., 
smooth, white. Samples available from Ger- 
man firm on request. 

39. Germany—wWilly Jungk, Werkzeugfab- 
rik (manufacturer), 77 Augustastrasse, 
Hagen/W., offers to export and seeks agent 
for automobile tools, quantity according to 
order. Illustrated price leaflets may be ob- 
tained on a loun basis. 

40. Germany—wWilly Kirchhoff, Mecani- 
kermeister (inventor), 313 Mont-Cenis- 
strasse, Herne/W., offers to sell patent for 
automatic needle threader attachment de- 
signed for all types of sewing machines. 

41. Germany—Stahlwerk Carl Kleuser 
(manufacturer), Remscheid-Haddenbach, of- 
fers on an outright sale basis alloyed steel, 
high speed steel, open hammer forgings 
(crude and finished), cutting tools, and 
lathe chucks. 

42. Germany—August Mueller Soehne 
(manufacturer), 69/71 Beckmannstrasse, 
Solingen, offers pocket knives on an outright 
sale basis. Illustrative literature (in Ger- 
man) obtainable on a loan basis. 

43. Germany—Dr. Riemerschmid & Co. 
(manufacturer), 33 Tizianstrasse, Munich 19, 
Bavaria, seeks United States market and 
agent for “Holly’”’ box camera, 6 by 6 mm., 
exposure 1.3 and 5, shutter 1/25 to 1/200, and 
accessories, including lens, color filter, sun- 
shade, tripod, flashlight attachment, and 
case. Set of photographs available on a loan 
basis. 

44. Germany—wWalter Ritter (export mer- 
chant, wholesaler), 7 Messberghof, Hamburg 
1, offers high grade technical and pharma- 
ceutical chemicals on an outright sale basis, 
quantity according to order. 

45. Germany—J. A. Schmidt & Soehne 
(manufacturer), 9 Wernerstrasse, Solingen, 
desires to export and seeks agent for advertis- 
ing and gift articles, such as ashtrays, leather 
cases, pocket knives, and scissors. Illus- 
trated pamphlet (in German) obtainable on 
a loan basis. 

46. Germany—-W. Schueller & Sohn (man- 
ufacturer), 15 Wiescherstrasse, Wuppertal- 
Wichlinghausen, has available for export 
trimmings for linens, aprons, and dresses, 
and woven labels and number ribbons. 

47. Germany—Friedrich von Nievenheim & 
Co., G. m. b. H. (manufacturer), 17 Bock- 
muehle, Wuppertal-Barmen, seeKs United 
States market and regional agents for as- 
sorted ribbons, used in following trades: 
Millinery, confectionery, men’s hat, lingerie, 
and clothing. Set of sample folders may be 
obtained on a loan basis. 

48. Italy—Leone & C. (manufacturer), Via 
Hugues, Casale Monferrato, Alesandria Prov- 
ince, offers to export and seeks agents for a 
patented machine designed for printing and 
winding paper rolls. Description of machine 
and photograph available on a loan basis. 

49. Japan—M. Kobayashi & Co. (importer, 
exporter, manufacturer), Honcho Building, 
4-chome, Honcho, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo, wishes to contact New York importers 
of fancy china toys and fruit bowls. Set of 
photographs obtainable on a loan basis. 

50. Philippines—Aboitiz & Co., Inc. (ex- 
port merchant), 27 Juan Luna Street, Cebu, 
seeks U.S. market and agent for hand-made 
abaca products as follows: (1) 100 rugs of 
hemp squares (12 inches by 12 inches); (2) 
5,000 burlap rolls, 25 inches by 10 meters 
long per roll; and (3) 1,000 dozen table mats 
of assorted sizes. Representative samples 
for quality inspection furnished by Philip- 
pine firm. 

51. Spain—Conservas Taboada, S. A. (man- 
ufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), Avenida 
Club Deportivo (Apartado 25), Logrofio, 
wishes to export and seeks representative or 
distributor for the following foodstuffs: (1) 
520-gram cans (net 410 grams) of rabbit; 
(2) 725-gram cans (net 605 grams) of stewed 
partridges and wild pigeons, yearly delivery 
to begin in January; (3) first growth sweet 
red peppers (pimentos), available in 500- 
and 250-gram cans (net 410 and 200 grams, 
respectively), yearly delivery to begin in 
November; and (4) pickled cucumbers in 
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brine, exported in chestnut barrels weighing 
258 kilograms gross (150 kilograms net), 
yearly delivery to begin in September. 
Firm reports that the Provincial Sanitary 
Department issues certificates of inspection 
showing conditions of merchandise, which 
document is usually obtained at exporter’s 
expense. Information as to import require- 
ments requested by firm. orrespondence in 
Spanish or French preferred. 

52. Sweden—Bachner Oil Products AB 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter, im- 
porter), 26 Sandelsgatan, Stockholm, offers 
for sale direct and/or through agent cellu- 
lose sponges, wooden cocktail and candy 
sticks and flat spoons, and plastic clothes 
pins, quantities according to order. Price 
information may be obtained on request. 
Please specify item when requesting this 
information. 





Export Opportunities 


53. India—Patel Brothers Syndicate (man- 
ufacturer and wholesaler of textile sizing 
materials; wholesaler of pine oil), Opposite 
English Cinema, Panchkuva, Ahmedabad, is 
in the market for steam distilled pine oil, 
packed in new steel 400- to 440-pound bar- 
rels. Firm requests that two glass bottle 
samples, sealed, labeled and signed by sup- 
plier, be sent for quality inspection. In the 
event negotiations materialize, the consign- 
ment shipped must conform to the quality 
of the advance sample, and a laboratory test 
report at Bombay will be taken as final. 


Agency Opportunities 


54. Belgium—Ets. A. Gillis, S. A. (exporter, 
wholesaler, agent), 83 rue des Eperons d’Or, 
Eeklo, seeks agency for woolen and cotton 
rags; cotton, silk, and nylon thread waste; 
and cotton, wool, nylon, and silk weavings, 
packed in pressed bales. 

55. Belgium—Robert Pipyn (sales agent), 
36 Boulevard Frére Orban, Ghent, desires 
agency for tertile machinery, including card- 
ing, dyeing, and drying apparatus, motors, 
quills, and twisters. Correspondence in 
French preferred. 

56. Belgium—S. O. T. I. C. (Société Tech- 
nique d’Instruments de Controle), (import 
and sales agent), 96, chaussée de Charleroi, 
Brussels, seeks exclusive agency for Belgium 
and the Belgian Congo for electronic, meas- 
uring, and control apparatus. 

57. Italy—“GE, M. E. I. R. C.”—F. Luigi 
Turbino (importer, exporter, sales agent), 
2/5 Via G. B. Marsano, Genoa, wishes to ob- 
tain agency for patent medicines used for 
the treatment of high blood pressure and 
gastric ulcers. Firm requests samples of 
medicine and formula. 


Foreign Visitors 


58. Australia—Denis Claude Ebbs, repre- 
senting Marfleet & Weight Pty. Ltd. (engi- 
neers), Flockhart Street, Abbotsford, N. 9, 
Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in obtain- 
ing agencies for and requests technical in- 
formation on metal forming, civil engineer- 
ing plants, forging industries, and materials 
handling equipment. Scheduled to arrive 
March 31, via San Francisco, for a visit of 3 
weeks. U.S. address: c/o Australian Trade 
Commissioner, 636 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. Itinerary: San Francisco, Chicago, De- 
troit, Cincinnati, and New York. 

59. Belgium—Jean Regniers and Julian 
Fontaine, both representing Emile Regniers 
& Co. s. P. R. L. (importer, exporter, agent), 
6 rue de 1l’Industrie, Charleroi, are inter- 
ested in exporting to the United States iron 
and steel, glass, glassworking machinery, 
pipes, textiles, foodstuffs, and various fin- 
ished products; also interested in importing 
from the United States, particularly tin 
plate. Scheduled to arrive the end of March, 
via New York, for a visit of 6 to 8 weeks. 
U. S. address: c/o Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 





14th and Constitution Ave. NW., Washington 
25, D. C. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, New Orleans, Hous- 
ton, Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Seattle. 

60. Germany—Herbert Cornehls, _repre- 
senting Cornehls & Bosse, 10 Moenckeberg- 
strasse, Hamburg, is interested in contacting 
United States exporters of naval stores, Cali- 
fornia honey, California apricot kernels 
(bitter), waxes, and dried fruits. Scheduled 
to arrive March 19, via New York, for a visit 
of 2 months. U. S. address: c/o Max van 
Pels, 79 Madison Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Savannah, Jack- 
sonville, Miami, New Orleans, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, and Tacoma (Wash.). 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

61. Israel—Zadoc Levy, representing Comp- 
toir Franco-Palestinien (importer and whole- 
saler of pharmaceuticals and medical equip- 
ment), 7 Levontin Street, Tel Aviv, is inter- 
ested in chemicals and pharmaceuticals. 
Scheduled to arrive February 20, via New 
York, for a visit of 6 weeks. U.S. address: 
c/o Winthrop Products Inc., 1450 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Philadelphia, 
Milwaukee, Washington, and New York. 

62. Italy—Guglielmo Bianchi, representing 
Silvio Bianchi (importer, exporter, whole- 
saler, and processor of furs and skins), 13 
via Ricasoli, Livorno, is interested in pur- 
chasing furs and skins. Scheduled to arrive 
the end of March, via New York, for a visit 
of 2 months. U.S. address: c/o Landes, 223 
West 26th Street, New York 1, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York. 

63. Japan—Tsutomu Nishiyama, §repre- 
senting Kobe Steel Works, Ltd. (manufac- 
turer), Wakinohama, Fukiai-ku, Kobe, is in- 
terested in arranging for technical assistance 
contracts with one or more United States 
steel manufacturers. Scheduled to arrive 
March 2, via San Francisco, for a visit of 3 
months. U.S. address: c/o R. E. Desvernine, 
839 17th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Itinerary: Washington, New York, Milwau- 
kee, Pittsburgh, and other cities. 

64. Japan—-Masato Yamamoto, represent- 
ing Daitosha Co., Ltd. (manufacturers’ rep- 
resentative), 4, 1-chome, Nishi Hatchobori, 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo, is interested in long-term 
contracts to export to the United States 
tapered roller bearings and ball bearings, 
roller chains, silicon metal, calcium manga- 
nese silicon, and ferro manganese. Sched- 
uled to arrive March 15, via San Francisco, 
for a visit of 70 days. U. S. address: c/o 
Derby & Co., 285 Madison Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y. Itinerary: San Francisco, Kansas 
City, Detroit, Cleveland, New York, Washing- 
ton, and other cities to be decided after 
reaching the United States. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

65. New Zealand—Edgar Alan Crothall, 
representing Industrial Metals Ltd., 135 Here- 
ford Street, Christchurch; and Commercial 
Cleaners Ltd. (manufacturer of polishes and 
cleaning compounds, importer, retailer), 699 
Columbo Street, Christchurch, is interested 
in steel export and import, and in purchas- 
ing cleaning equipment. Scheduled to ar- 
rive March 5, via San Francisco, for a visit 
of 6 weeks. U.S. address: c/o New Zealand 
Embassy, 19 Observatory Circle, Washington, 
D.C. Itinerary: Los Angeles, Dallas, Chicago, 
Washington, Baltimore, Wilmington, New 
York, Boston, Akron, and Cleveland. 

World Trade Directory Report on Indus- 
trial Metals Ltd. being prepared. 

66. Syria—Baghdassar Barsoumian, repre- 
senting Edouard and Baghdassar B. Bar- 
soumian (importer, retailer, wholesaler, and 
manufacturer of agricultural and industrial 
machinery), Bustan Gul-Ab, Aleppo, is in- 
terested in agricultural machinery, and re- 
quests technical information on agricultural 
machinery, tools, and equipment. Scheduled 
to arrive March 15, via New York, for a visit 
of 6 months. U.S. address: c/o Syrian Lega- 
tion, 2215 Wyoming Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. Itinerary: New York, Washington, 


(Continued on p. 25) 
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Brazil 
RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


The general level of trade during the 4 
weeks ended February 18 was considered 
normal for this slack season of the year. 
Some business firms granted collective va- 
cations to their employees and closed for 
most of February. Credit conditions eased 
somewhat in central and southern Brazil and 
also in Recife, but this easement was con- 
sidered primarily a normal seasonal develop- 
ment, probable of short duration; it may also 
have resulted from a feeling of uncertainty 
that developed after recent legislation. 


IMPORT LICENSE AND EXCHANGE PROBLEM 


The number of import-license applications 
awaiting the release of dollar exchange by 
the Export-Import Department of the Bank 
of Brazil has grown. Delays of 2 months in 
the release of dollar exchange are common. 
The tight dollar-exchange situation of the 
country has continued to be the subject of 
considerable official and press comment. 
The Minister of Finance on February 7 dis- 
cussed with the President of the National 
Petroleum Council, the head of the Brazilian 
tanker fleet, and the director of the Lloyd 
Brasileiro the possibilities of economizing 
on the amount of exchange required to cover 
petroleum imports and of increasing the ex- 
change earnings of Brazilian shipping. 

As of February 18, exchange cover for pref- 
erential and first-category imports was being 
delayed 30 days. No exchange has been 
granted for profit remittances on foreign 
capital since September 23, 1951. A meeting 
was held on February 7 between the special 
committees of the Minister of Finance and 
the American Chamber of Commerce for 
Brazil in Rio to discuss the recent modifica- 
tion in the regulations governing remittances 
of profits. 


GOVERNMENT EFFORTS TO CONTROL INFLATION 


The Minister of Finance stated, in a press 
interview published February 10, that de- 
spite all the Government’s efforts, the infla- 
tionary trend has not yet been controlled. 
Among the reasons given for this failure 
were the drought, lack of transportation, an 
increase in consumption without a corre- 
sponding increase in production, an increase 
in the means of payment, and real-es ate 
speculation. The Finance Minister said that 
if the situation continued, the Government 
would be forced to freeze prices and profits 
at the 1950 or 1951 level and also to freeze 
earnings and taxes. He said that the fol- 
lowing anti-inflationary measures had al- 
ready been approved by the President: 

1. Maintenance of the budge tary equilibrium ; 

2. Control of currency issues, including a revi 
sion of the rediscount law to permit broader 
credits for the increased production of consumer 
goods and the financial strengthening of export 
Epecacts, the elimination of loans to States and 
funicipalities by the Bank of Brazil, and a study 
regarding an increase in the required cash re- 
Serves of private banks ; 

3. Recommending to the Export-Import De 
partment of the Bank of Brazil the study of 
measures establishing fixed profit margins on im- 
ported goods and the granting of import licenses 
or goods which compete with domestic products 
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where price increases have been unreasonable ; 
and 


4. Speeding up the reequipment of domestic 
publie services. 

In late January, price ceilings on a num- 
ber of products and services were removed 
and increases were authorized for others, 
because of the fact that during the month 
there had occurred simultaneous increases 
in taxes, salaries, and freight rates. Buyer 
resistance to sharply increased meat prices 
after the removal of ceilings became wide- 
spread throughout Brazil. In Belo Hori- 
zonte, during the first week end in February, 
as a result of increased prices, there was an 
outbreak of violence directed principally 
against butcher shops and motion-picture 
theaters. The so-called “white strike” 
against meat prices has had considerable 
effect; in Rio de Janeiro, for example, prices 
which had been increased about 50 percent 
were brought down to about 20 to 25 per- 
cent above the level before ceiling prices 
were removed. Demand has fallen to such 
an extent that slaughterings are being re- 
duced and a reduction in cattle prices is 
reported. 

Benjamin Cabello, former Vice President 
of the now-extinct Central Price Commis- 
sion, took office on January 31 as President 
of the Federal Commission of Supply and 
Prices (COFAP), an agency created in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Law No. 1522 of 
December 26, 1951. He stated that COFAP 
will be the largest commercial organization 
in Brazil, buying from producers or import- 
ing commodities for direct distribution 
whenever prices are too high or retailers are 
uncooperative. In furtherance of this pro- 
gram, it was announced on February 11 that 
arrangements had already been made for the 
opening of 24 Government stores. 


SHIPPING AND TRANSPORT PROBLEMS 


The shipping situation in the port of 
Santos has been normalized, according to a 
press report of February 13. Only 10 ships 
were awaiting docking space and 5 of these 
had entered the port on February 5. How- 
ever, the port of Rio de Janeiro continued to 
be congested, and 21 ships awaited docking 
space On February 16. 

The program for improving the ports of 
Brazil, decreed on December 21, 1951, was 
initiated in January by the beginning of 
work on dock construction at Itajai in the 
State of Santa Catarina. A further step was 
the signing on February 13, of contracts for 
the dredging of the ports of Belem, Mucuripe, 
Natal, Maceio, Niteroi, Angra dos Reis, Flo- 
rianopolis, and Imbituba, as well as of the 
channels of the Lagoa dos Patos in Rio 
Grande do Sul. The Santos-Sao Paulo pipe- 
line, which was inaugurated on October 12, 
1951, and is now handling 2,500 tons of gaso- 
line daily, was successfully used during the 
period under review for the experimental 
pumping of 3,000,000 liters of Diesel oil. 

The inauguration on January 31, of nearly 
80 kilometers of the railway linking Porto 
Esperanca to Corumba was an important 
event for western Brazil, finally connecting 
the Noroeste and Brazil-Bolivia railways. At 
the same time it was announced that the 
branch of the Noroeste railway under con- 
struction south from Campo Grande was 








expected to reach Ponta Pora, at the Para- 
guayan border, in June. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Data released during the past month in- 
dicate that the Cia. Vale do Rio Doce in 1951 
exported 1,274,000 metric tons of iron ore, 
compared with 710,000 tons in 1950, and that 
the Volta Redonda steel plant produced 343,- 
000 tons of rolled steel, an increase of 19 per- 
cent over 1950. Coke production at Volta 
Redonda in 1951 was 286,000 tons. 


THE JOINT COMMISSION 


The Joint Brazil-United States Economic 
Development Commission formally presented 
the Portuguese text of projects regarding the 
rehabilitation of the three broad-gage rail- 
roads, involving foreign loans of approxi- 
mately $25,000,000, to the Ministers of 
Finance and Transportation on February 14. 
In addition there were presented a summary 
statement of the first narrow-gage (Parana- 
Sta. Catarina Railroad) project to be studied 
by the Joint Commission and comments on 
the International Bank’s loan project for 
the expansion of electric power in Rio Grande 
do Sul. The railroad projects are to be pre- 
sented to the President of Brazil by the Min- 
ister of Finance, and, after his approval, 
submitted formally to the Government of the 
United States. 


COFFEE PRICES AND NEWS OF OTHER CROPS 


Confidence remains strong in local coffee 
circles that the present United States ceil- 
ing prices on green coffee will be removed. 
This is reflected in coffee futures, which are 
above the United States ceiling price for 
deliveries to be made after May. 

Only small sales of Bahia cocoa were made 
in January, and foreign buyers, including 
those in the United States, showed little 
interest at current prices. Of the 1951-52 
main crop 1,445,578 bags of 60 kilograms 
have been sold, of which 509,721 bags were 
for the United States, 506,838 bags for other 
countries, and 429,019 bags for Brazilian 
consumption. Latest estimates of the 1951-— 
52 crop are between 1,800,000 to 2,000,000 
bags. Prospects for the intermediate crop 
are not good. 

About 60 tons of rosewood oil remaining 
in dealers hands from the 1951 crop have not 
yet been sold. At an asking price of $4 per 
pound, exporters have found no buyers. 
Rosewood-oil exports in the Amazon Valley 
during 1951 totaled about 395 tons, a record 
for this region. 

The castor-seed market declined noticeably 
in January, and only 300 tons of the Bahia 
crop were sold to the United States in that 
month. The Bahia intermediate crop, to be 
harvested in April, will be small because of 
the lack of rain. 

Rains in December and January improved 
the quality of the Pernambuco sugar crop, 
and trade circles hope for a record harvest 
of 8,000,000 bags of refined sugar for the 
1951-52 crop. The 1952-53 cane crop in 
Pernambuco promises to be very good, and 
farmers are optimistically looking forward 
to a harvest of 9,000,000 bags. 

Wool producers in Rio Grande do Sul have 
been preoccupied with the disposal of the 
1951-52 clip, which remains practically all 
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unsold. Bids on wool have been considered 
low by producers, and there is an apparent 
lack of interest by textile manufacturers in 
securing their new requirements at present 
prices. 

The market for Brazil nuts declined in 
January-February partly because of an an- 
nouncement by the British Government that 
their imports will be 75 percent less this 
year than they were in 1951, and partly 
because interest is lacking among United 
States buyers. 

Because of the recent increase in ceiling 
prices as well as the greater financial aid 
extended them by the Amazon Rubber Bank, 
rubber producers are showing renewed in- 
terest in increasing production this year. 
Present estimates are for a harvest of at 
least 32,000 metric tons of raw rubber, a 17- 
percent increase over last year’s 26,686 tons. 

As a result of favorable prices and good 
weather conditions, trade sources in Belem 
forecast a record crop of 53,000 metric tons 
of vegetable fibers, including jute, malva, 
and uacima. An export surplus of 10,000 
tons over domestic requirements of vegetable 
fibers is a likelihood this year. 


FOREIGN TRADE—FOREIGN DEBT 


Exports in January—October 1951, accord- 
ing to unpublished preliminary statistics, 
amounted to 3,976,000,000 metric tons valued 
at 26,789,000 cruzeiros and imports to 8,876,- 
000 tons valued at 29,891,000,000 cruzeiros. 

It was announced on February 5 that the 
President has appointed a special committee 
to study the question of payments and serv- 
ices on Brazil’s foreign debt.—U. S. Em- 
BASSY, RIO DE JANEIRO, FEB. 18, 1952. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CRITERION FOR IMPORTS OF POWDERED 
MILK 


The Brazilian Consultative Commission on 
Foreign Trade, on January 21, 1952, estab- 
lished the following criterion for import into 
Brazil of powdered whole milk: Imports for 
supply up to June 30, 1952, will be licensed 
in soft currencies without quantitative re- 
strictions in favor of firms in that branch of 
business, even those without tradition, ac- 
cording to a dispatch of February 14 from 
the U. S. Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. 

(Powdered milk for infants is exempt 
from import license; other powdered milk, 
including powdered whole milk, payable in 
hard currencies, is included in the positive 
list for which applications for import licenses 
will be considered.) 


Exchange and Finance 


LAW ON OFFENSES AGAINST THE ECONOMY 
OUTLAWS UNOFFICIAL EXCHANGE TRANS- 
ACTIONS 


Article 4 (a) of Brazilian Law No. 1521 of 
December 26, 1951, declares it an offense 
against the popular economy of Brazil to 
collect a percentage higher than the official 
rate of exchange on amounts exchanged for 
foreign currencies, according to a dispatch 
received from the U. S. Embassy in Rio de 
Janeiro. This provision outlaws unofficial 
transactions in foreign exchange at rates 
above the rate fixed by the Bank of Brazil 
(18.72 on November 26, 1951). 

Law No. 1521, which carries the title, ‘““Pro- 
viding for Offenses Against the Popular 
Economy and the Public Interest,” is con- 
cerned chiefly with penalties for violations of 
price-control regulations. It also contains 
provisions regarding jury trial for offenders, 
which received some newspaper publicity at 
the time of passage of the law. Although 
Officially published in December 1951, the law 
took effect 60 days later, that is, on February 
25, 1952. 





Australia’s output of radios, with few 
exceptions, satisfies local demand. 
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Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT BAN IMPOSED ON LIVESTOCK AND 
MEaTS 


The Canadian Government, acting under 
emergency powers, has banned all imports of 
livestock and meats except under permit, 
effective from March 3, 1952. It will con- 
tinue the ban until the present outbreak 
of foot-and-mouth disease is eradicated and 
the United States rescinds its import ban 
on Canadian livestock and fresh and frozen 
meats. In announcing the control, the Ca- 
nadian Minister of Agriculture said that it is 
intended to hold the Canadian market for 
Canadian producers until such time as the 
disease is eliminated. 

In addition to the Federal ban on foreign 
livestock and meats, the Province of Quebec 
is controlling the entry of all livestock and 
meat from other Provinces. British Colum- 
bia has also banned imports. 

To limit the spread of the disease the Gov- 
ernment has established a 50-mile buffer zone 
around the 10-municipality South Saskatch- 
ewan quarantine section where the disease 
was first discovered, and all animals leaving 
that area are to be slaughtered at the nearest 
available packing plant. Reasonable Federal 
payments will be made for animals and 
equipment destroyed under the disease- 
eradication plan. 


Ceylon 


Economic Conditions 


CEYLON’S FOREIGN TRADE IN 1951 


Ceylon’s positive balance of merchandise 
trade in 1951 amounted to 345,719,000 rupee 
(1 rupee—US$0.21), compared with 393,924,- 
000 rupees in 1950. Exports totaled 1,904,- 
389,000 rupees; domestic exports accounting 
for 1,822,927,000 rupees and reexports, 81,- 
462,000 rupees. Imports totaled 1,558,670,000 
rupees. 

The United Kingdom continued to be Cey- 
lon’s most important supplier in 1951, im- 
ports from that country amounting to 342,- 
061,217 rupees, compared with imports valued 
at 230,041,528 rupees in 1950. Burma was 
second in 1951, supplying imports worth 
229,214,217 rupees, followed by India (187,- 
869,634 rupees), Australia (123,614,466 
rupees), and the United States (82,725,047 
rupees). 

Ceylon continued in 1951 to export to the 
United Kingdom at an increased rate, its 
shipments amounting to 585,193,111 rupees, 
compared with exports valued at 365,928,619 
rupees in 1950. Shipments to the United 
States declined in 1951, totaling 198,231,629 
rupees, or about 134,000,000 rupees less than 
in 1950. 

Of the total domestic exports in 1951, three 
commodities accounted for 88.3 percent of 
the total, as follows: Tea, 43.9 percent; rub- 
ber, 31.9 percent; and coconut oil, 12.5 per- 
cent. 

The principal commodities imported into 
Ceylon in 1951 were rice, cotton yarn, and 
manufactures, wheat flour, and sugar. 

Net dollar earnings were $24,202,530 in 
1951, compared with $62,432,810 in 1950. An 
increase in the value of imports from the 
United States in the last half of 1951 was an 
important factor in the decline; imports 
from the United States in 1951 totaled 82,- 
725,047 rupees, as compared with 34,779,226 
in 1950. An additional factor was the decline 
in rubber exports. 


Colombia 


FREE EXPORTATION OF RAW CATTLE HIDES 
ESTABLISHED 

The Colombian Government, by decree No. 

0244 of February 5, 1952, authorized free ex- 

portation of raw cattle hides (fresh, salted, 





dried, limed pickled, et cetera) beginning 
March 15, 1952, and requiring only the pay- 
ment of a fee to the Colombian Association 
of Livestock Men (Asociacién Colombiana de 
Ganaderos) for the development of the in- 
dustry and protection of the producers. 
Previously, exportation of cattle hides had 
been subject to authorization by the Minister 
of Development within quotas fixed for each 
exporter. The fee payable to the Colombian 
Association of Livestock Men is 2.50 pesos for 
each skin exported between March 15, and 
December 31, 1952; 1.50 pesos for each skin 
exported between January 1 and December 
31, 1953; and 0.50 peso for each skin exported 
between January 1 and December 31, 1954. 
Thereafter, no further fee will be paid. The 
Office of Exchange Registration, before au- 
thorizing any export license for raw cattle 
hides, will require each exporter to present 
the receipt given by the Association of Live- 
stock Men for the payment of the fee, on 
the hides for which an export license is re- 
quested. All regulations contrary to the 
present decree are suspended as of the date 
it becomes effective. 


Ecuador 


BUSINESS DEVELOPMENTS 


The deflationary trend, which became 
noticeable in Ecuador during October 1951, 
continued throughout January. Dollar- 
exchange holdings dropped to the lowest vol- 
ume recorded for the past 18 months. The 
circulating media declined substantially, and 
business was generally depressed. 

Retail prices have begun to reflect this 
situation and in some instances merchants 
have been selling at below cost in order to 
obtain necessary cash. Food prices, however, 
have not declined, and the laboring classes 
are feeling the pressure as food items con- 
stitute the largest part of their budget. 

Commerce and banking circles in general 
view the situation as temporary and attrib- 
ute it to the relatively poor crops of coffee, 
cacao, and rice in 1951. They are optimistic 
regarding 1952, and early favorable crop fore- 
casts support this attitude. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The Government is still granting import 
permits freely and the larger concerns are 
buying heavily in anticipation of further re- 
strictions in United States exports as a result 
ot the rearmament program. Because of the 
drop in sales and the continuing high level of 
imports, inventories of merchandise are at 
a high level. 

Export figures for the four important ex- 
port commodities totaled US$2,026,288 in 
January and were broken down as follows: 
Rice, $19,122; coffee, $516,366; cacao, $698,368; 
and bananas, $792,432. Import permits 
granted during January by categories were 
US$1,903,639 for Class A commodities, $1,191,- 
394 for Class B, $104,959 for Class C, and 
$83,476 for compensation items, or a total 
of $3,283,468. 

Preliminary figures for 1951 showed the 
value of exports of the principal agricultural 
products to be 12 percent less than in 1950. 
Bananas were the only important export 
commodity to show an increase in produc- 
tion and shipments. The coffee crop was far 
below the excellent crop of 1950, and as most 
of it was exported in 1951, there is little 
carry-Over for shipment in 1952. 

As yet, almost none of the 1951 surplus rice 
available for export has been shipped. How- 
ever, of the estimated 18,000 metric tons 
available, 9,000 tons have been sold at 
US$7.54 per 100 pounds, and an equal amount 
at US$7.59 per 100 pounds, both sales being 
f. o. b. Guayaquil for tentative delivery in 
March or April. A subsidy of 10 sucres per 
quintal of 101.4 pounds was granted by the 
Government at the end of January for rice 
exports contracted before February 29, 1952, 
with the provision that the price be at least 
US$7.50 per quintal f. o. b. Guayaquil, and 
not over US$9. 
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AGRICULTURE 


The yields from the off-season crops (‘‘sec- 
ond crops’’) of cacao and rice were disap- 
pointing. However, prospects for the main 
cacao crop which will be harvested from 
March to May are good. The first planting 
of rice which will be harvested in May and 
June, has been extensive and weather condi- 
tions have been favorable. 


TRANSPORTATION 

Preliminary work, including surveying, has 
started on the pipeline from Bucay to Pal- 
mira on the railroad line between Guayaquil 
and Quito. Ecuador is self-sufficient in 
petroleum products, other than for aviation 
gasoline and lubricants, but it has found 
it difficult and costly to supply the highland 
market, largely because of the steep grade 
of the railroad between Palmira and Bucay. 
It has been possible for locomotives now in 
service to haul only three tank cars over 
this section, whereas they can haul over 20 
tank cars between Guayaquil and Bucay and 
between Palmira and Quito. The new pipe- 
line will ease the strain on the entire trans- 
portation network in Ecuador. A United 
States concern has a contract with the State 
Railroad for the construction of the pipeline 
and the installation of the necessary tanks 
and pumping stations. If the necessary ma- 
terials can be obtained, the pipeline should 
be completed and in operation by the end 
of the year. 

The Government of Ecuador did not renew 
the operating contract of the United States 
shipping company serving the country in 
foreign trade. This company has been un- 
loading cargo at Puna, from where it is 
transported by lighter to Guayaquil, the 
country’s principal port. It is stated that 
the Government probably will require that 
ships not drawing more than a mean draft 
of 23144 feet must call at Guayaquil, on the 
theory that the waters between Puna and 
Guayaquil can take this type of craft without 
risk. —U. S. CONSULATE GENERAL, GUAYAQUIL, 
Fes. 15, 1952. 


France 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN JANUARY 


The fall of the Pleven Cabinet left France 
without a Cabinet for most of January. The 
new Government formed at the end of the 
month was confronted with several major 
problems. 

The new Premier, M. Faure, outlined a 
program to cope with economic problems 
confronting the country, which, in its broad 
outlines, differed little from that of his 
predecessor. The main shift was in the sug- 
gestion that the new Government would be 
more favorably disposed to institute an 
arrangement for semiautomatic advances in 
minimum wages in relation to rising living 
costs. This inevitably would entail a further 
round of price increases to compensate for 
increased labor costs, together with pressure 
of farmers to maintain their relative posi- 
tion pricewise. The Government also an- 
nounced a program drastically to curtail 
imports, particular from other OEEC coun- 
tries, involving suspension of major segments 
of the French free list. 

The Government indicated its intention to 
stimulate export trade by extension of 
export-insurance guaranties and by provid- 
ing additional tax relief for exporters. 
Domestic political considerations continued 
to delay Assembly action on the 1952 budget, 
in consequence of which the Government 
remained faced with the circumstances that 
major appropriations had been approved 
without any assurance that the Assembly 
would approve revenue-raising measures, in- 
cluding proposals to increase taxes. 

FINANCE 

The Government in January enacted sev- 
eral exchange measures tending toward a 
certain liberalization of foreign exchange. 
The first of these allows private French banks 
to buy and sell pounds sterling in operations 
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permitted under existing regulations. Brit- 
ish banks dealing with France will have the 
same privilege. As a result of the arbitrage 
possibilities thus provided, it is expected that 
the London and Paris rates for sterling will 
tend to converge. French authorities also 
decided to widen the margin between the Ex- 
change Stabilization Fund’s buying and sell- 
ing rates for all nonconvertible currencies 
negotiated on the official exchange, as was 
done recently in the London market. Effec- 
tive January 14, following abolition of ex- 
change controls in Canada, the Government 
extended to the Canadian dollar the same 
free-franc convertibility which has hitherto 
existed for the United States dollar. 

A Franco-Italian payments agreement was 
signed during January, establishing a rate of 
178.50 lire for 100 francs and 56.0224 francs 
for 100 lire. 

Black-market currency quotations for the 
dollar rose from 433 at the beginning of the 
month to 454 at its close. Simultaneously, 
there was greater resort to compensation ar- 
rangements in which certain French exports 
were traded at effective rates approximating 
420 francs to the dollar. What came to be 
termed a “flight from the franc’ also influ- 
enced market quotations for so-called EFAC 
account dollars, unofficially reported to have 
risen during the month to as high as 800. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 

The index (1949=100) for over-all indus- 
trial production (excluding construction) 
for December was 144, unchanged from No- 
vember. Individual industrial-production 
indexes for December are as follows (Novem- 
ber figures in parentheses): Electricity, 195 
(194); gas, 207 (186); solid fuels, 117 (117); 
mining, 122 (120); metals, 167 (173); chem- 
icals, 148 (150). 

Iron and steel production in December con- 
tinued at a high level, making 1951 a record 
year for crude-steel production. Total out- 
put was about 400,000 metric tons greater 
than production in 1929, the previous record 
year. Total production in 1951 for France 
and the Saar and comparative figures for 
1950 and 1929, in thousands of metric tons, 
were as follows: 


1951 1950 1929 
Pig iron. ._- : _... 11,114 9,444 12,396 
Crude steel : 12,432 10,550 11,916 
Finished steel. -- ; ; 8,832 7,296 8,040 


Steel supplies delivered to the domestic 
market were larger in December than in pre- 
vious months, owing to a reduction in export 
shipments. Members of the French steel 
industry forecast steel exports during 1952, 
including those to the United States, to be 
substantially smaller than they were in 1951, 
when approximately 3,250,000 tons were ex- 
ported. Dollar earnings from steel exports 
in 1951 amounted to $75,800,000 compared 
with $24,700,000 in 1950. 

Petroleum refining increased 26 percent in 
1951 over 1950 to reach 18,400,000 metric 
tons, including crude oil processed for for- 
eign account, according to preliminary re- 
turns. At the end of 1951, refining capacity 
stood at 20,715,000 metric tons, petroleum 
being the first industry to exceed the Monnet 
Plan goal. 

French motor-gasoline consumption in- 
creased about 12 percent in 1951 and all fuel 
oils, 23 percent. Bunker-fuel consumption 
alone increased 70 percent owing to the 
Abadan shut-down, and industrial fuel-oil 
consumption increased 22 percent. Fuel-oil 
use by railroads and electric-power plants 
decreased about 2 percent compared with 
1950. 

French coal output in January attained a 
record 5,200,000 metric tons, 8.3 percent 
above January 1951 production and a good 
start toward the goal of 57,200,000 tons for 
1952. 

Steam-coal stocks at electric-power plants 
on January 26 were 31 percent above those 
of a year ago, and railroad coal stocks 51 
percent higher, as a result of unusually mild 
winter weather; but the shortage of metal- 
lurgical coke continues unabated. 


The carpet industry in the Roubaix-Tour- 
coing-Iannoy region, which normally exports 
40-50 percent of its production, is suffering 
from cancellation of British orders and 
severe competition from the Dutch and Bel- 
gian industries, reportedly selling at 30 to 40 
percent lower prices on the world market. 
The cotton industry in the Vosges region is 
in a severe slump; many mills have had to 
shut down and others have reduced their 
working hours. A high percentage of the 
Lyon silk factories are said to be closed and 
others are working half time. The general 
impression is that drastic steps must be 
taken to restore the French textile industry 
to a competitive basis on the world market if 
a more serious crisis is to be avoided. 

The difficulties of the industry are at- 
tributed variously to (a) the high cost and 
inferior quality of the raw materials (espe- 
cially cotton) which France must import 
from nondollar areas; (b) the relatively 
higher wages and social benefits accorded 
French labor; and (c) import barriers main- 
tained by other European countries, in 
contrast to the liberal textile-import policy 
of France. 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


December exports, totaling 74.9 billion 
francs, were 2.8 billion below the 1951 
monthly average and 1.7 below the November 
level. The principal factor in this decrease 
was a 3.3-billion-franc fall in exports of gold, 
precious stones, and pearls as compared with 
the unusually high figure in this category 
in November. Exports of coal, iron ore, 
chemicals, yarns and threads increased dur- 
ing December, but there were significant de- 
creases in exports of lumber (25 percent) 
and hides and skins. Imports totaled 121.2 
billion francs, leaving a trade deficit of 46.3 
billion francs, 5.5 billion more than the No- 
vember deficit. The cumulative 12-month 
trade deficit was 339 billion francs, compared 
with 102.2 billion in 1950. Exports in 1951 
financed only 73.4 percent of the total im- 
ports, compared with 87 percent in 1950. 

December exports to the United States 
totaled $16.4 million, an increase of $400,000 
over those of November. There was an in- 
crease of $1.2 million in ethyl alcohol ex- 
ports, but a sharp falling off in those of raw 
textiles and hides and skins. Imports from 
the United States were vaiued at $45.8 mil- 
lion, $4.7 million below those of the previous 
month. Grain and solid fuels declined $3.9 
million and $7.8 million, respectively, but 
raw cotton imports jumped $7.8 million. 

Increased attention was directed during 
January to compensation or “barter” deals 
whereby French exporters who are willing 
to cut their prices on otherwise noncom- 
petitively priced exports to the dollar area 
can arrange for compensation from an im- 
porter who is allowed to import high-profit 
goods with the dollar exchange thus earned. 
Although press reports have indicated that 
these transactions have taken place at a 
commodity exchange rate approximating 420 
francs to the dollar, the Government has em- 
phasized that they are purely barter ar- 
rangements, licensed without any govern- 
ment sanction or mention of the exchange 
rate. 

PRICES 


The retail-price index for the Paris re- 
gion rose 2.1 percent, from 142.9 to 145.9 
(1949=100), in January, compared with a 
1.8-percent rise during December. Food 
products, up 2.6 percent, and services, up 2.6 
percent, account principally for the rise, 
prices in the other sectors (heat and light, 
manufactured articles, fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, miscellaneous articles) having shown 
little or no change. The wholesale index 
moved up 0.7 percent, from 151.5 to 152.6, 
during January, approximately the same 
percentage rise as occurred in December. 

The Government at the end of January in- 
creased freight rates (8 percent), passenger 
fares (19 percent), and electricity rates (12 
percent for domestic and 8 percent for in- 
dustrial users). These boosts will have a 
direct, if limited, repercussion on the cost 
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of living in the immediate future; the indi- 
rect psychological effect of the simultaneous 
announcement of these measures may be 
even greater. 

LABOR 


Agitation to increase the minimum hourly 
Wage was intensified. Trade unions pressed 
the Government to convoke the High Com- 
mission on Collective Agreements to make 
recommendations in the price-wage field 
preparatory to fixing a new minimum by 
Government decree. The National Assembly 
Labor Committee on January 24 approved a 
resolution inviting the Government to con- 
vene the Commission to work out a “model 
budget for a decent standard of living,’’ on 
which the Commission in the past has been 
unable to reach agreement. 


SoctaL SECURITY 

A preliminary report of Ministry of Labor 
and Social Security shows a 42-billion-franc 
deficit for the General Social Security System 
for the first 3 quartets of 1951. A 46-billion- 
franc deficit is estimated for the entire year. 
The Minister forecast that, unless measures 
including the transfer of the social relief 
programs out of the Social Security System 
are taken by the Assembly, the System will 
incur a 70-billion-franc deficit in 1952. 


AGRICULTURE 


Prospects for the 1952 French wheat crop 
improved materially in January and early 
February. Weather conditions were favora- 
ble for field work, and farmers expanded the 
area sown to wheat by an appreciable 
amount. Both area and crop conditions are 
unofficially estimated to be better than those 
of a year ago, and only slightly below those 
of the good wheat crop years of 1949 and 
1950.—U. S. Empassy, Paris, Fes. 8, 1952 


Overseas France 


Economic Conditions 


BUDGETARY ALLOCATIONS FOR 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 


Two budgetary measures relating to the 
Central Government’s contribution in the 
1952 fiscal period to the public development 
programs in Overseas France were recently 
passed by the French National Assembly. 

The first of these measures, a bill appro- 
priating 165 billion francs for reconstruction 
and equipment expenditure for the entire 
French Union, allocates about 48.6 billion 
francs (30 percent) for expenditure in Over- 
seas France by the Ministry of Overseas 
Finance and the Ministry of Economic 
Affairs. The bulk of the 48.6 billion francs 
will be expended in the form of grants to 
F. I. D. E. S. (Fonds d’Investissement pour 
le Developpement Economique et Social des 
Territoires d’Outre-Mer)—a common central 
investment fund to finance development 
projects in Overseas France. Its capital is 
supplied by both Metropolitan France and 
the separate overseas territories. 

The second legislative measure calls for 
the distribution of 392 billion francs in the 
form of loans for economic and social invest- 
ments for the French Union. Of this 
amount, 87 billion, or 22 percent, are set 
aside for Overseas France, divided as follows: 
French North Africa, 53 billion; rest of Over- 
seas France, 34 billion. Thus, total funds 
advanced by Metropolitan France to Overseas 
France in grants and loans for economic and 
social development projects amount to more 
than 135 billion francs. 

The amount allotted in the preceding year 
totaled only 113 billion, but much of the 
budget increase can be expected to be ab- 
sorbed by higher operating costs. Conse- 
quently, the new budget is not expected to 
permit any significant expansion in overseas 
developmental efforts in 1952. 





The limited dollar exchange available re- 
stricts imports of United States made radio 
receivers and cOmponents into Iraq. 
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Greece 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


The announcement of the $182,000,000 
United States economic aid to Greece, ending 
several months’ speculation and causing keen 
disappointment in Government, labor, and 
press circles, was the high light of January, 
closely followed by the heavy run on gold 
sovereigns, attributable in part to the aid 
announcement, and by the submission of the 
Varvaressos memorandum on the economic 
rehabilitation of the country, which pre- 
sented nothing new but gathered into handy 
form many sound, though difficult, measures 
for the economic rehabilitation of the 
country. 

FINANCE 


On December 21 it was announced that 
United States aid to Greece for the fiscal year 
1951-52 would total more than $300,000,000, 
of which $182,000,000 was earmarked as eco- 
nomic assistance. Inasmuch as the latter 
figure was much less than the amount hoped 
for, the Government has requested that the 
Greek case be considered. The long-awaited 
400-page Varvaressos memorandum was pre- 
sented in January, in two sections, one 
general and the other dealing with recon- 
struction. According to press reports, the 
economic adviser’s chief points were: (1) 
Government increase of revenues by 500 
billion drachmas through direct taxation; 
(2) continuation of the gold sales policy and 
legalization of transactions in gold; (3) dras- 
tic reduction in the balance of payments 
deficit; (4) stabilization of prices; (5) com- 
plete administrative reform; (6) extensive 
land reclamation, irrigation, and livestock 
breeding; (7) systematic preference to small, 
competitive industries; (8) increased expor- 
tation of raw materials rather than estab- 
lishment of new domestic industries. At the 
end of December gold sales by the Bank of 
Greece assumed the proportions of a run, 
tapering off after January 7, but still con- 
tinuing on a smaller scale. The announce- 
ment of United States aid, devaluation 
rumors, and the Christmas bonus were con- 
tributing factors. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports from July through November 1951 
totaled $36,688,000, a 15 percent-increase over 
the $31,784,000 total for the like period in 
1950. In order to absorb excessive import 
profits, the Government has levied a con- 
tribution tax on nonessential items at rates 
of 100, 50, 30, or 25 percent. As the tax is 
imposed at the customhouse rather than on 
exchange, it may possibly conflict with 
Greece’s obligations under GATT. The Bank 
of Greece has recently reduced financing of 
imported foodstuffs and other essentials 
from 60 percent to 50 percent and secondary 
items from 50 percent to 25 percent, as part 
of the effort to control inflation. Because the 
call for bids on the rolling mill received as 
German reparations and lying idle in Ham- 
burg was unsuccessful, the Greek Govern- 
ment is attempting to negotiate a sale to 
foreign firms. More encouraging are the 
sale of 30,000 tons of currants at £80 a ton to 
Great Britain and the possibility that 3,000 
tons of tobacco will be exported to Eastern 
Germany via Western Germany. 


Cost oF LIVING 


The ECA-Greece monthly report indicated 
that the general cost of living in Athens con- 
tinued its upward trend during December 
1951, recording a 0.8 percent increase over 
November. The index for food rose by 1.01 
percent despite large rations issued for the 
holidays. Because of cold weather, the price 
of charcoal rose by 2.3 percent, bringing 
about a 1.24 percent advance in the housing 
index. Indexes for clothing and miscellane- 
ous items remained stationary. 


RATIONING 


An agreement between ECA and the Greek 
Government signed on August 24, 1951, pro- 
vided for a reorganized rationing program 





covering the partial distribution of bread, 
sugar, rice, coffee, pulses, codfish, and edible 
oils. The program was put into effect, the 
first four items being distributed in Septem- 
ber and the others added subsequently. To 
support this program the Government under- 
took the large-scale concentration of in- 
digenous products, and by January 19, 1952, 
had collected 151,200 tons of wheat and rye, 
375 tons of pulses, 8,062 tons of rice, and 
17,000 tons of olive oil. 


AGRICULTURE 


Weather conditions during December 1950 
and January 1951 were favorable for agricul- 
ture in all parts of the country, the plains 
receiving adequate rain and mountain snows 
assuring subsoil moisture. Production esti- 
mates for olives and olive oil are 69,700 and 
140,000 metric tons, respectively.  Citrus- 
fruit production estimates are: Oranges 86,- 
000 tons; lemons, 31,000; tangerines, 20,000. 
Since the issuance of a recent Government 
decision requiring that cotton exporters re- 
fund a part of the difference between domes- 
tic purchase and export prices, all cotton 
exports have ceased. By January 20, exports 
of the 1951 crop, principally to Italy and 
France, totaled 2,752 metric tons. Livestock 
as reported to be healthy, and winter pas- 
tures and grazing conditions are excellent. 


LABOR 


The reaction of the Greek General Con- 
federation of Labor (GSEE) to the reduc- 
tion of American aid to Greece was the 
sharpest of any organized group. It issued 
a bitter press statement, called on the Chief 
of MSA/Greece to express its disappointment 
and to seek ways and means of obtaining 
restoration of the cut. With the exception 
of three or four insignificant walk-outs, the 
lull in strike activity continued, primarily 
because workers received one-half their 
Christmas bonus on December 21 and expect 
to receive the Easter bonus in January, and 
because the GSEE was preparing for an im- 
portant conference of its General Council. 
Considerable unrest, however, exists among 
civil servants. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


A draft law amending and extending the 
telecommunications convention between the 
Greek Government and Cable and Wireless, 
Ltd., a British company, was approved by 
the Council of Ministers on January 4, 1952, 
but will not become effective until passed 
by the Greek Parliament. The original 
convention, signed in 1937, gave Cable and 
Wireless the exclusive right to operate the 
external telecommunications of Greece for 16 
years. The proposed revision provides prin- 
cipally for the reimbursement of losses which 
the company suffered because of the occu- 
pation and also extends the original con- 
vention for 4 years. For the Greek State, 
the main draw-back is that the extension 
will require fairly heavy foreign exchange 
expenditures and Greece will pay for amorti- 
zation of equipment and for occupation 
losses on terms very favorable to the com- 
pany.—vU. S. EMBassy, ATHENS, JAN. 26, 1952. 


Guatemala 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Business improved seasonally during Feb- 
ruary in Guatemala but continued depressed 
by political uncertainty and further develop- 
ments unfavorable to the United Fruit Co. 
The volume of most goods was below the 
February 1951 level, but automobile and 
farm-machinery dealers reported improved 
sales after several slow months. Many re- 
tailers were still overstocked, and the volume 
of new import orders was low. The demand 
for commercial credit continued firm and 
bank deposits were up. Both receipts of 
foreign collection items and collections by 
banks declined noticeably. 

Following the seasonal trend, net foreign- 
exchange reserves increased during January 
to $45,744,000 (preliminary figure) at the 
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end of the month, as compared with $41,832,- 
000 on December 31, 1951, and $41,896,000 on 
January 31, 1951. 

The national budget for fiscal 1951-52 was 
increased in February by $823,000, to $61,- 
188,317, by a decree establishing a new tax 
on carbonated beverages of 1 cent a bottle, 
increasing the stamp and stamped paper 
tax from $4 to $5 per $1,000, and incorporat- 
ing into the budget income from the recently 
enacted tax on molasses for the manufac- 
ture of alcoholic beverages. 

Expenditure of the additional $823,000 was 
widely distributed through the various Min- 
istries of the Government. 

Guatemalan exports in 1951 totaled $76,- 
085,000, according to final figures. Exports 
of the principal commodities except bananas 
increased substantially in value over 1950 
and were as follows: Coffee, $58,464,000; ba- 
nanas, $6,010,000; essential oils, $2,245,000; 
chicle, $2,038,000; abaca, $2,029,000; minerals 
and ores, $1,963,000; lumber, $592,000; all 
other products, $2,744,000. 

Commercial air shipments to Guatemala 
after March 8, 1952, must be covered by com- 
mercial invoices written in Spanish and cer- 
tified by the shipper, in accordance with 
regulations contained in an Executive Reso- 
lution issued in February. Penalties are 
provided for infraction of the regulations. 

A National Housing Commission, estab- 
lished by a resolution of the Ministry of 
Economy and Labor, will coordinate low-cost 
housing activities heretofore carried on in- 
dependently by the Production Development 
Institute, the National Mortgage Bank, and 
the Department of Public Works of the Min- 
istry of Communications. The Commission 
will develop a national housing policy, pro- 
pose new legislation, draft an organic law for 
a projected housing institute, and formulate 
a program of immediate action to be carried 
out under the direction of the Production 
Development Institute pending creation of a 
single housing agency. Representatives of 
interested Government housing and financial 
agencies compose the commission. 

An international conference on agricul- 
tural credit will be held in Guatemala City 
in September 1952, under the auspices of the 
United Nations Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization, the Economic Commission for Latin 
America, and the Government of Guatemala. 
The need for and the obstacles to expansion 
of agricultural credit will be considered with 
special reference to Central America. How- 
ever, other Latin American countries will be 
invited to attend. 

The price of corn will be supported by the 
Production Development Institute, which 
will buy from farmers and resell during pe- 
riods of scarcity at prices fixed by the Min- 
istry of Economy and Labor. A resolution of 
the Ministry of Economy established a mini- 
mum price of $3 per quintal in Guatemala 
City (the current open-market price) for 
corn purchased by the Institute, and prohib- 
ited speculators from profiting under this 
measure. 

At the end of February the future of the 
United Fruit Co. in Guatemala continued 
uncertain. March 5 was fixed as the date for 
auction of the property of the subsidiary 
Cia. Agricola de Guatemala, which was at- 
tached in February to satisfy a claim of 
$645,000 for wages held due employees since 
their suspension in September 1951. Al- 
though a compromise settlement of the 
claim was reported to be under negotiation, 
the outcome appeared doubtful. The United 
Fruit Co.’s course of action was expected to 
be influenced by an impending decision of 
the Appellate Court on the company’s ap- 
peal from an unfavorable arbitral award of 
the Lower Labor Court in a contract dispute 
with dock workers in Puerto Barrios.—U. S. 
EmMBASsy GUATEMALA, FEB. 29, 1952. 





Papain production is increasing in Arusha 
in the Northern Province of Tanganyika, the 
latest official crop report for that Territory 
states. 
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Haiti 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN JANUARY 


The post-Christmas business in Haiti was 
good, despite the customary lull in merchan- 
dising trade after the heavy holiday buying. 
Local banking circles considered their Janu- 
ary collections as better than usual and be- 
lieved that they reflected the brisk nature of 
the import and retail trade as well as coffee 
deliveries to ports and their subsequent ex- 
portation. Coffee harvesting activities con- 
tinued in full swing during January. Ad- 
ditional impetus was given to the economy’s 
momentum on January 3 when the large 
sugar mill on the outskirts of Port-au-Prince 
started its grinding season. In the first 25 
days of its sugar-grinding operation for the 
1952 season the mill produced a total of 7,692 
short tons, of which 4,913 tons were raw 
sugar, 1,850 tons were the “‘populaire” type, 
and 929 tons were refined sugar. In addition, 
the refinery produced 336,462 gallons of mo- 
lasses during the month. To achieve this 
sugar production, which is considered below 
normal, about 78,423 short tons of cane were 
ground. 

FINANCE 


The National Bank of the Republic re- 
ported total collections on hand as of De- 
cember 31, 1951, of $1,565,966, nearly $125,000 
higher than the figure for November 30, 1951, 
of $1,441,405, and more than $350,000 above 
the preceding year’s amount of $1,205,770. 
Total current loans and discounts payable 
in Haiti as of December 31, 1951, amounted 
to $6,308,843, or about $350,000 higher than 
the preceding month’s total of $5,954,801, 
and nearly $1,500,000 above the preceding 
year’s amount of $4,873,605. The circulation 
of gourde notes totaled 59,563,126 gourdes 
(5 gourdes—US$i) as of December 31, 1951, 
or 11,000,000 gourdes more than on November 
30, 1951. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports in November were valued at 13,- 
143,317 gourdes, a decrease of about 100,000 
gourdes from the October figure of 13,258,417 
gourdes. Coffee, sisal, vetiver oil, cacao, and 
bananas, valued in gourdes at 8,140,946; 2,- 
845,594; 595,269; 466,625; and 406,153, re- 
spectively, were the leading exports. Im- 
ports in November amounted to 16,325,969 
gourdes, or a decline of more than 1,000,000 
gourdes as compared with October imports 
of 17,344,966 gourdes. Principal imports in 
November were cotton textiles, valued at 
2,730,676 gourdes; wheat flour, at 1,396,568 
gourdes; machinery and apparatus, at 1,269,- 
323 gourdes; and iron and steel products, at 
1,167,777 gourdes. 


TOURISM 


Recently compiled Government tourist 
statistics show that 17,705 visitors came to 
Haiti during 1951, an increase of 30.3 per- 
cent over the 1950 total of 13,582. The year 
1952 portends a comparable increase, as some 
half-dozen cruise ships are already scheduled 
for 1-day stops; two ships came during Jan- 
uary carrying a total of 800 passengers. 


AGRICULTURE AND PRICES 


January harvesting of the coffee crop con- 
tinued strong, and deliveries to the capital 
city and chief port were reported to be 
steady. Up to the end of the month Sales of 
224,000 bags of coffee of 80 kilograms each 
(1 kilogram =—2.2046 pounds) had been re- 
corded. Although prices were good, the de- 
mand was not so active as in the preceding 
month. 

This year’s cotton crop, on which harvest- 
ing commenced in January is expected to 
total 7,500 bales, of 210 kilograms each, as 
compared with 5,000 bales in 1951, which was 
the lowest production in recent years. Of 
the total for this year, some 2,400 bales are 
to be reserved for the local textile mill. 

Food prices on the local market reportedly 
registered a slight increase in January. Farm 
export crops also increased in price. 


ARTIBONITE PROJECT 

Engineering work at the site of the dam 
to be constructed as part of the Artibonite 
River flood control, irrigation, and, possibly, 
power development in central Haiti, under 
the terms of the recently granted $14,000,000 
Export-Import Bank loan, was being accel- 
erated during January. The United States 
firm which has the engineering contract for 
the entire development made preliminary 
drillings to determine the amount of exca- 
vation necessary before solid rock for a 
foundation is reached. Bids for the con- 
struction were to be submitted by the end 
of February. 

LABOR 

The National Department of Labor an- 
nounced on January 18 that effective Febru- 
ary 1 the minimum salary for employees of 
gasoline stations was to be 115 gourdes 
monthly for a 6-day week of 8 hours a day. 

An accord was signed on January 5 be- 
tween Haiti and the Dominican Republic 
whereby Haitian migratory workers are per- 
mitted to enter the Dominican Republic, 
properly documented, for seasonal employ- 
ment. It is provided that the interested 
Dominican agricultural enterprises, or those 
having both agricultural and industrial 
character, must request the Dominican Sec- 
retary of State for Interior and Police for 
authorization to transport the laborers 
needed from Haiti, indicating the duration 
of the employment.—J. E. Emsassy, Port- 
AU-PRINCE, Fes. 20, 1952. 


India 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ALUMINUM WARE AND PRINTING TYPE 
EXPORTED FREELY 
Aluminum ware and printing type will be 
licensed freely for exportation from India 
during the first half of 1952, as announced 
on January 12, 1952. 


STERLING AGREEMENT WITH PORTUGUESE 
INDIA 


According to press reports, a sterling agree- 
ment has been reached between the Govern- 
ments of India and the Portuguese territories 
in India, whereby India will make £1,200,000 
available to the Portuguese Indian Govern- 
ment during the currency year ending June 
30, 1952. One-fourth of. the amount will be 
convertible into Portuguese currency. 


TREATY WITH AFGHANISTAN RATIFIED 


The treaty of trade and commerce between 
India and Afghanistan, signed on August 4, 
1950, was ratified on January 24, 1952, and 
will become effective 2 months after the 
latter date. 

The treaty, which will remain in effect 
for 3 years, provides for most-favored-nation 
treatment to nationals of each country in 
matters relating to commerce, industry, 
trade, and insurance in the territory of the 
other. It also provides for similar treatment 
in regard to possession and management of 
property, both movable and immovable, and 
in regard to subjection to taxes and duties. 
The treaty further provides for equality 
before the law of the nationals of each 
country and for freedom of transit of goods 
through the territory of the other. 


Italy 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN JANUARY 


The Italian Parliament reconvened in mid- 
January, and on the 2ist the Cabinet an- 
nounced the program which will be pre- 
sented for legislative action. Highlights of 
the Government’s program include: (1) 80 
billion lire for housing plus loans of 25 
billions to local agencies for low-cost hous- 
ing; (2) 50 billion lire for reforestation, 
labor, and training camps to accommodate 
570,000 men; (3) 20 billion lire for expansion 
of the natural-gas network; (4) 25 billion 
lire annually for 5 years to provide loans to 
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farmers for new irrigation, farm buildings, 
or machinery; (5) 15 billion lire for medium- 
term credit to small industry; 5 billion lire 
to increase loan funds for handicraft enter- 
prises; and 300 million lire annually for 5 
years as a contribution to interest payments 
on handicraft loans; (6) first 3-billion-lire 
quota for 3-year shipbuilding program total- 
ing 12 billions; and (7) expansion of the 
Cassa del Mezzogiorno program in southern 
Italy to include water regulation and refor- 
estation of mountain basins as flood-control 
measures, with provision for extending the 
10-year program to 12 years and raising 
annual outlay from 100 to 110 billion lire 
starting with the fiscal year 1954-55. (625 
Italian lire—US$1, official rate of exchange.) 

In order to finance budget appropriations, 
especially for the labor camps, the Cabinet 
proposes a temporary extraordinary tax to be 
levied from March 1, 1952, through December 
31, 1953, on all employers (excluding agri- 
cultural and professional sectors), based on 
the size of the payroll, at rates of 4 percent 
on” fixed-term salaries and 2 percent on 
hourly wages plus a supplemental 8 percent 
for wage-hours in excess of 32 per week. 

For defense needs, the Cabinet approved 
an extraordinary appropriation of 125 bil- 
lion lire each year for the fiscal years 1952-— 
53 and 1953-54, in addition to the recently 
approved sum of 250 billion lire. 

The Chambers Committee for Flooded 
Areas has recommended an appropriation of 
7.25 billion lire to finance reclamation work 
in the flooded areas, and 200 million lire of 
counterpart funds from the United States 
aid program are being used to purchase seeds 
for free distribution to small farmers in the 
flood-stricken areas. 

Revenues for the fiscal year are estimated 
at 1,694 billion lire. The deficit is estimated 
at 428 billion lire as compared with a prob- 
able 369 billion lire during the present fiscal 
year. 

Italian State Railways tariff, as finally ap- 
proved by the Cabinet, were increased 5 per- 
cent for passengers and 2'4 percent for 
freight (southern agricultural products ex- 
empted). The effective date was postponed 
to February 1. 

The Government has announced plans 
for the introduction of television in Italy 
during 1952. The 625-line system will be 
adopted, and broadcasting stations will be 
operating in Rome, Milan, and Turin before 
the end of the year. The 5-year program 
for the development of television proposes 
eventual installation of three stations in 
northern Italy serving an estimated popu- 
lation of 13,000,000 over an area of 30,000 
square miles, 5 in central Italy serving 
9,000,000 population over 15,000 square miles, 
and 4 in southern Italy serving 4,000,000 
population over 11,000 square miles. 

Provisional data published by the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs revealed a net per- 
manent emigration of 145,000 Italians and 
15,000 displaced persons during 1951. Of 
the Italian emigrants, 105,000 went overseas 
(chiefly to South America) and 39,000 to 
European countries, as compared with re- 
spective figures of 110,900 and 23,200 in 
1950. An additional 141,000 Italian citizens 
emigrated temporarily for seasonal work in 
Switzerland and France, as compared with 
seasonal emigration of 93,150 laborers in 
1950. Receipt of remittances from Italian 
emigrants was estimated at $105,000,000 in 
1951 as compared with $92,000,000 in 1950, 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Italy accumulated another EPU credit of 
$11,200,000 in December, little more than 
half the November surplus. The Govern- 
ment’s corrective measures nay have con- 
tributed to the slowing down of the rate of 
increase. The cumulative credit surplus 
totaled $237,700,000 at the year end, as com- 
pared with the maximum quota limit of 
$305,000,000. 

Italy’s over-all imports in November to- 
taled $185,400,000 as compared with $160,- 
500,000 in October and $123,500,000 in 
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November 1950. The larger imports of wheat, 
which rose from 97,000 tons in October to 
239,000 tons in November, as well as coal 
and copper, contributed to the 15.5-percent 
increase in November. Exportation dropped 
slightly, totaling $147,600,000 in November 
as compared with $151,600,000 in October 
and $118,600.000 in November 1950. 


INDUSTRY 


The general index of industrial production 
was 136 in November (1938 base=—100), as 
compared with 144 in October and 128 in No- 
vember 1950. The November index was 5.6 
percent below the October figure, a some- 
what broader margin than the usual sea- 
sonal decline of 2 to 3 percent in recent years. 
The anomaly of the decline is emphasized 
by the fact that hydroelectric-power produc- 
tion, which normally falls off in the winter 
season, was one of the few factors to resist 
the general downward trend in November. 
However, the general index average of 156 
for the first 11 months of the year was still 
15.3 percent above the 1950 average of 118, 
and there is no evidence of a lasting reces- 
sion. 

A 7-percent decline carried the mining in- 
dex to 133 in November from 143 in October; 
the November 1950 index was 112. The most 
marked reductions were in lead, 15 percent, 
Sulcis coal, 11 percent, and natural gas, 10 
percent, the latter probably as a result of 
the Po Valley flood. As exceptions to the 
downward trend, increases were registered in 
bauxite, 28.5 percent, crude petroleum, 16 
percent, and barium sulfate, 11 percent; ex- 
traction of sulfur and iron and zinc ores 
remained practically unchanged. The min- 
ing-index average of 118 for the 11-month pe- 
riod was 16.8 percent above the 1950 average 
of 101. 

The manufacturing index average of 130 
for the first 11 months of 1951 was 14 per- 
cent higher than the corresponding 1950 
average of 115. Manufacturing averages of 
the major sectors showed the following in- 
creases Over 1950: Industrial chemicals, 38.7 
percent; fuels and lubricants, 34 percent; ar- 
tificial fibers, 33.3 percent; metallurgical in- 
dustry, 27.6 percent; rubber products, 16.7 
percent; paper, 8.6 percent; textiles and 
clothing, 7.8 percent; building materials, 7.4 
percent; mechanical, 6.5 percent; foods, bev- 
erages, and tobacco, 4.6 percent; and lumber, 
3.3 percent. 


PRICES, WAGES, AND Cost OF LIVING 
The general index of wholesale prices fluc- 
tuated within narrow limits, standing at 
54.39 in late December as compared with 
monthly averages of 54.51 in October and 
54.68 in November. The only strongly rising 
trend was in the lumber price index which 


Tariff 
fraction 


(“Not specified,’’ has been added 


(New classification.) 


IMPORT TARIFF MODIFICATIONS 


The following changes have been made in 
the Mexican import tariff, by a Presidential 


Description and dutiable unit 
7.54.02 Bank notes, nonvalidated, not specified, legal kilogram 


7.54.09 National bank notes, nonvalidated, imported by the Bank of Mexico 





by December was more than 7 percent above 
the October average. Building materials and 
textile indexes rose slightly, reflecting the 
higher costs of raw materials. The paper 
index dropped more than 4 percent below 
the October average, but other component 
commodities declined very little. 

The general index of retail food prices in 
the large cities continued to climb slowly, 
reaching 64.44 in late December as compared 
with national monthly averages of 63.11 in 
October and 63.71 in November. For the 
most part, component commodities turned 
mildly downward, but even marked reduc- 
tion of 7.5 percent in eggs and 6 percent in 
Olive oil failed to offset a jump of nearly 10 
percent in beef prices and modest increases 
in fresh fish and potato prices. 

The cost-of-living index rose to a new high 
of 54.20 in November, as compared with 53.86 
in October and the former peak of 53.94 in 
June. All components turned upward with 
the exception of clothing which continued 
its gradual decline. The most marked in- 
creases occurred in light and heat, 1.5 per- 
cent, and rent, 1 percent, as compared with 
the preceding month. The Central Institute 
of Statistics reports that cost of living re- 
mained unchanged in December, but figures 
are not available as yet. 

The only change in November indexes of 
wages and salaries was another insignificant 
increase in the agricultural sector—UvU. S. 
EMBASSY, ROME, JAN. 29, 1952. 


Mexico 


. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT TARIFF REVISIONS 


The following classification has been added 
to the Mexican import tariff, according to a 
Presidential Decree signed on January 26, 
1952, published on February 13, and effective 
3 days thereafter: 

Duty 
Tariff Specific Ad val 

fraction Description and dutiable unit (pesos) (percent) 
9. 56-39 Pneumatic tires, of any size, 

with metallic or semime 

tallic reinforcing, having 

raised lettering on the ex 

terior face of the tire, in- 

dicating such metallic 

reinforcing, gross killogram 0.15 5 


The decree stipulates that the new classi- 
fication shall be effective only until August 1, 
1952. 

A second decree, signed on January 26, 1952, 
published on February 13 and effective 3 days 
thereafter, establishes the following modifica- 
tions: (Former status shown in parentheses.) 


Duty 
Specific Ad valorem 


( pesos) (perecnt 


0.10 (same) 5 (same), 


Exempt Exempt 
Decree signed on January 10, 1952, published 
on January 28, and effective 3 days thereafter 
(former status shown in parentheses) : 


Duty 
Tariff Specific Ad valorem 
fraction Description and dutiable unit (pesos) (percent) 
2.31.00 Vegetable tanning material, not specified, even if pulverized, gross kilogram 0.02 (same 15 (same). 
(‘Not specified’’ has been added. See fraction 2.31.01.) 
2.31.01 Casealote or divi-divi, even if pulverized, gross kilogram 0.20 15. 
(New classification). 
7.52.00 Paper cut in strips up to 4 centimeters in width, suitable for cigarettes, and 
without printing, legal kilogram 
From date of publication of the present decree up to June 30, 1952 0.25 (same 23 (same). 
(Formerly read ‘up to Dee. 31, 1951.’’) 
From July 1, 1952, and thereafter 0.25 (same) 35 (samy 
(Formerly read, “‘from Jan. 1, 1952, and thereafter.’’) 
8.10.30 Cases equipped in the factory with batteries, current measuring equipment, and 0.01 (same) 5 (same 
other apparatus, forming a single unit, to be used for providing power for 
electric locomotives; and replacement batteries for the same, with plates of 
alloys of nickel, iron and steel, and with alkaline electrolyte, gross kilogram 
(Italicized portion has been added.) 
9. 52.06 Passenger busses of all types for carrying any number of passengers, each 5,000 (same) 5 (same). 


Note: Passenger busses imported without seats receive a reduction equal to 10 
percent of total duty charges. 
(Italicized portion has been added.) 
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Commercial Laws Digests 


Tax EXEMPTION FOR NEW AND NECESSARY 
INDUSTRIES REVISED 


Article 5 of the Mexican Law for the De- 
velopment of Manufacturing Industries, o: 
February 9, 1946, as amended, has been re- 
vised, by a Congressional decree of Decem- 
ber 29, 1951, published in the Diario Oficial 
on December 31, and effective therewith. 

The revised article states that new and 
necessary industries shall enjoy exemption 
from taxation, in addition to that granted 
by the Ministry of Finance and Public Credit 
under article 4 of the law, on one or more 
of the following: (1) Income tax established 
in schedule I of the Mexican Income Tax 
Law; (2) tax on noncommercial acts, docu- 
ments, and contracts; and (3) the Govern- 
ment’s share of the tax on mercantile 
income. 

Article 5 of the law of February 9, 1946, 
formerly provided for exemption from the 
income tax established by schedule I of the 
Income Tax Law,,;and in addition provided 
for exemption fr@m payment of the stamp 
tax, the Federal revenue tax, and the 10- 
percent stamp surtax. 

The other tax exemptions granted new 
and necessary industries under article 4 of 
the law, already referred to, include exemp- 
tion from or reduction in import duties on 
(1) construction materials, and (2) machin- 
ery, machines, equipment, spare parts, and 
tools required in the manufacture of the 
industries’ products, provided they are not 
produced in Mexico or are not produced in 
quantities sufficient to supply domestic 
needs. (See Law for the Development of 
Manufacturing Industries, appearing in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of April 6, 1946.) 

Transitory article 1 of the decree provides 
that until the regulations to the Law for 
the Development of Manufacturing Indus- 
tries are enacted the Ministries of Finance 
and of Economy shall continue jointly to 
issue the proclamations (declaratorias) to 
basic and economically impoitant industries 
whereby such industries may extend by 
either 5 or 2 years, the initial periods of tax 
exemption granted to new and necessary in- 
dustries. 

The foregoing changes in the law should 
be noted in Department of Commerce pub- 
lication, “Establishing a Business in Mexico,” 
section entitled “Possible Tax Exemptions,” 
Business Information Service, World Trade 
Series, No. 39, June 1951, p. 10. 


Panama 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CONSULAR INVOICE No LONGER REQUIRED 
FOR AIR-EXPRESS SHIPMENTS 


To bolster the volume of air-express traffic 
at the Tocumen National Airport, the Pana- 
manian Government has decreed, effective on 
January 22, 1952, that consular invoices shall 
no longer be required for air express ship- 
ments to Panama regardless of value. 

United States shipments to Panama by air 
express shall be accompanied by a commer- 
cial invoice, two copies of the Airway Bill, 
and three copies of the United States Ship- 
per’s Export Declaration. These documents 
do not require consular legalization. The 
commercial invoice must be duly attested to 
by the manufacturer of the article or mer- 
chandise being exported, whose signature 
will be authenticated by a public official of 
the place from which the merchandise origi- 
nates. Air transportation firms are requested 
to obtain such document from the shipper 
or forwarder. 

Air-express shipments will continue to be 
subject to the consular fee of 5 percent ad 
valorem on dutiable goods and 8 percent ad 
valorem on duty-free goods, which will be 
assessed and levied strictly in accordance 
with the valuation shown in the commercial 
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invoice, or, otherwise, upon the valuation 
fixed by the official evaluator in accordance 
with article 15 of the Customs Tariff. These 
consular fees are payable at the Panamanian 
port of entry on f. o. b. values port of export. 


IMPORT Duty INCREASED ON DETERGENTS 


The Panamanian Tariff Commission on 
February 7, 1952, reclassified soap flakes and 
detergents from tariff No. 549, dutiable at 
$0.05 per gross kilogram, to No. 550, dutiable 
at $0.15. It is stated that the change was 
made for the purpose of including all laun- 


dry soaps and preparations under classifica- 
tion No. 550. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


NEw STAMP TAx IMPOSED 


Panama’s new stamp tax, effective on 
February 13, 1952, requires the affixation of 
a 2-cent stamp on each bottle of domestic 
or imported liquor, each carton of cigarettes, 
and each bottle of perfume sold in the coun- 
try. The tax also applies to the certification 
and registration of documents, tax payments, 
wholesale invoices, business licenses, bonds, 
export documents, ship’s sailing documents, 
and on all admissions to public entertain- 
ment over 35 cents. 


Peru 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
FINANCE 


Although it has not yet been passed by 
the Congress, indications are that Peru’s na- 
tional budget for 1952 will be in the neigh- 
borhood of 2,500,000,000 soles, an increase of 
approximately 30 percent over 1951. 

The total amount of foreign exchange 
available to the banks and the public 
reached the equivalent of $26,300,000 in 
January, approximately the same as in De- 
cember; however, the proportion of dollars 
in total receipts declined substantially. Ex- 
change certificates issued in January, con- 
sisting almost entirely of dollars, registered 
a drop of 45.7 percent, from the equivalent 
of $19,200,000 in December to $10,400,000. 
On the other hand, free-exchange earnings 
rose from the equivalent of $8,600,000 to 
$15,000,000, a gain of 74 percent; the increase 
was chiefly in pounds sterling and Argentine 
pesos. Shipments of metals to the sterling 
area and of petroleum and cotton yarn to 
Argentina were responsible in large measure 
for this shift. The movement is not ex- 
pected to mark a permanent change in the 
composition of export returns, as it is an- 
ticipated that shipments of metals to the 
United States will increase as a result of the 
recent suspension of United States import 
duties on zinc and lead. 

Throughout the period from January 15 to 
February 19, there were only moderate fluctu- 
ations in foreign-exchange rates. Dollar 
rates remained practically stable at the level 
of 15.25—-15.35 soles per dollar for certificates 
and 15.30-15.40 for drafts. Sterling rates 
stood at 36.80 soles per pound, with a corre- 
sponding cross rate of $2.39. 

Net holdings of gold and foreign exchange 
by the Central Reserve Bank amounted to 
the equivalent of $27,885,000 on February 16; 
an improvement of $4,074,000 over January 
31 occurred in the dollar account, which be- 
came long by $420,500. 


TEXTILE TARIFFS 


Import duties were raised on various tex- 
tile products during the month, as reported 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of March 10, 
1952. Several of these items appeared in the 
list of Peru’s concessions under the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; however, 
Peru’s delegation to the Torquay conference 
had foreseen the possible necessity of pro- 
tective textile tariffs and had reserved the 
right to raise certain duties within specified 
limits. It is understood that these limits 
were honored in the recent measure. 


Foop SUPPLY 


The expected shortage of wheat and beef in 
Argentina, the usual source of supply from 
which domestic Peruvian production is sup- 
plemented, has prompted Peru to look else- 
where for the substantial amounts of these 
commodities required to satisfy domestic con- 
sumption. In addition to the 150,000 tons 
of wheat allotted to Peru under the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement, it is expected 
that importation of at least 60,000 additional 
tons during 1952 will be necessary. There 
has been considerable interest in importing 
beef cattle from Colombia, to compensate for 
frozen beef usually available from Argen- 
tina, and it is understod that a trial ship- 
ment will be made in the near future. In 
addition, it is expected that imports of 
cattle on the hoof from Nicaragua will be 
increased. 

CoTToN 


A flow of water for irrigation in the Piura 
Valley has encouraged more favorable ex- 
pectations for the Pima cotton crop. On the 
other hand, the fine growth of Tanguis in 
the other coastal valleys is being threatened 
by the appearance of a fungus which destroys 
the leaves of the cotton plant. The resultant 
heavy demand for insecticides has caused a 
shortage of sulfur, one of the principal com- 
ponents of cotton insecticides—U. S. Em- 
BASSY, LIMA, FEB. 23, 1952. 


Philippines 


Exchange and Finance 


MarK-Up Not APPLICABLE TO COMPEN- 
SATING TAXES ON IMPORTS 


Compensating taxes levied on Philippine 
imports will be computed on landed costs 
only, according to a ruling by the Philippine 
Collector of Internal Revnue, announced in 
a circular letter issued on January 5, 1952, 
by the Bureau of Customs. The taxes, where 
applicable, are levied on imports not in- 
tended for resale. The percentage mark-up 
as applied to landed costs for purposes of 
computing the percentage or sales tax will 
no longer be applicable for computation of 
the compensating tax. (Prior to the ruling 
issued on January 5, 1952, the compensat- 
ing tax was computed on the same basis as 
the sales tax.) 

Republic Act No. 594, effective on February 
16, 1951, increased percentage taxes on goods 
imported for resale. The law, which 
amended the Philippine National Internal 
Revenue Code, provided for mark-ups of 100, 
50, or 25 percent, depending on the na- 
ture of the imported article, on the landed 
costs of imported goods for the purpose of 
assessing percentage taxes. (See FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 2, 1951, for provi- 
sions of the sales tax law.) 


Spain 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Spain’s improved economic position was 
the subject of speeches by several key Gov- 
ernment spokesmen during December. Op- 
timism over the favorable agricultural situ- 
ation and foreign-trade prospects was tem- 
pered with expressions of concern over 
Spain’s chronically adverse trade balance, the 
high cost-of-living problem, the inadequacy 
of the Spanish revenue system, and the in- 
flationary trends in public finances. Gov- 
ernment policy, it was stated, is to attempt 
to lower prices rather than raise wages, and 
to increase production in agriculture and 
industry. The importance of further United 
States aid in accelerating Spain’s economic 
progress was stressed by Minister of Com- 
merce Arburua. The press expressed grow- 
ing concern over rising public budgets, sup- 
plementary appropriations, deficit financing 
of statal and parastatal entities, expanding 
note circulation and public debt, all of which 
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are exerting inflationary pressures on the 
price level. 

An increase in bread rationing, effective 
January 1, 1952, was announced by the Min- 
ister of Agriculture on December 22, 1951. 
Although ordinary bread rationing will con- 
tinue in force, a supplementary ration of 150 
grams will be made available to those who 
are not reserve card holders or wheat grow- 
ers. For the ordinary worker the daily ration 
will be 300 grams at a total price of 1.45 pe- 
setas. This policy change is designed to 
provide more units of bread for the workers 
and eliminate the necessity of buying bread 
on the black market at high prices. If prop- 
erly administered, the change should elimi- 
nate the black market in bread. The new 
system applies only to industrial and large 
urban areas at present and will be extended 
to other areas as deemed feasible. 


AGRICULTURE 

The Embassy’s estimate of the orange crop 
is being revised sharply downward because of 
heavy losses caused by high winds December 
29 and 30 in the Valencia and Castellon 
areas. Estimates place the loss at 150,000 to 
200,000 metric tons. Another 100,000 metric 
tons will probably fall from the effects of the 
storm, which lowers the Embassy's previous 
estiniate from 1,000,000 metric tons to 700.,- 
000—-750,000 metric tons. Although a certain 
portion of the damaged fruit may be sal- 
vaged, it is doubtful whether the juicing 
plants have the capacity to absorb much of 
the fruit. The loss has been estimated at 
450,000,000 pesetas. 

Spain is harvesting the largest olive-oil 
crop of the century. Reliable estimates place 
the production at no less than 700,000 metric 
tons, and lack of olive-oil storage space is 
causing great concern to the industry. 

Weather conditions during December were 
excellent for most crops. Additional rains 
were recorded throughout the large cereal 
areas and the ground moisture was abun- 
dant. Some cereal plantings were still 
being made in the northern areas. Most 
plantings were completed in December and 
germination was excellent. Prospects to date 
are even better than they were a year ago 
for a bumbper cereal crop. 


INDUSTRY 


Accurate appraisal of Spain’s industrial 
activity and production trends on a current 
monthly basis is well-nigh impossible, owing 
to the nature of statistics available, their 
incompleteness, and their belated appear- 
ance. 

Industry in general benefited by the favor- 
able electric-power situation in December, 
but was hampered in many sectors by short- 
ages of raw materials. Arrivals of cotton 
from the United States helped the textile 
industry, but production in the steel and 
metallurgical industries and among tire 
manufacturers was retarded by lack of ma- 
terials. Fish packers also suffered for lack 
of sufficient tin plate. Inability to replace 
obsolete equipment continued to retard in- 
dustrial progress in general. On the whole, 
however, industrial production compared fa- 
vorably or showed improvement over that 
of a year ago, especially in mining activities. 

Water reserves in hydroelectric reservoirs 
throughout Spain declined slightly in De- 
cember from 69 percent to 65 percent of 
capacity. These reserves, however, repre- 
sented the highest year-end levels in re- 
corded Spanish history; they were about 
five times those on hand at the end of 1950. 


FINANCE 


The financial high light of the month was 
a substantial increase in the fiduciary cir- 
culation, bringing the total at the close of 
1951 to 36,200,000,000 pesetas, which is in 
excess of the legally established ceiling of 
35,000,000,000 pesetas. Although the Coun- 
cil of Ministers has the power to raise the 
limit at will, the absence of any pronounce- 
ment to this effect gives rise to the suppo- 
sition that it is planned to await the results 
at the end of January 1952, in the hope that 
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circulation will have declined below the au- 
thorized limit, thereby making corrective 
measures unnecessary. At the end of 1950, 
circulation stood at 31,600,000,000 pesetas, 
which indicates the extent of the inflation- 
ary trends against which the Government 
has to contend in its endeavor to stem the 
rising cost of living. 

The budget for the fiscal year 1952, ap- 
proved by the Cortes for a total sum of 
22,700,000,000 pesetas, represents an increase 
in expenditure of approximately 16 percent 
over the preceding year. A deficit of 2,000,- 
000,000 is foreseen. It is stated, however, 
that this deficit is theoretical, as it was 
computed without taking into account in- 
come to be derived from newly created and 
contemplated tax increases. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Official statistics for November 1951, the 
latest available, show that imports for Pen- 
insular Spain, the Balearic and Canary 
Islands, Ceuta and Melilla were valued at 
119,300,000 gold pesetas, an increase of 
40,700,000 over the like month of 1950, and 
exports were valued at 103,200,000, a decrease 
of some 18,500,000 in comparison with those 
of November 1950. 

Activity in the trade agreements field in- 
creased in December. New commercial ac- 
cords were concluded with Norway, Ireland, 
and the Belgium-Luxembourg Union; a pay- 
ments agreement was signed with Great 
Britain, and trade talks with Italy were an- 
nounced for January.—U. S. Enmpsassy, 
MApRID, JAN. 31, 1952. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


OFFICIAL AGENCY FOR EXPANSION OF 
FOREIGN TRADE ESTABLISHED 


The Spanish Government has established 
an official agency known as Foreign Markets 
Service (Servicios de Mercados Extranjeros) 
to aid, directly or indirectly, in the expansion 
of Spain’s foreign trade, by an order of the 
Minister of Commerce, published in the State 
Official Bulletin of January 24, 1952, states 
a dispatch of January 28 from the U. S. 
Embassy in Madrid. 

This agency is to procure information con- 
cerning exportable surpluses of Spanish 
products, covering as diversified goods as 
possible, and is to investigate the possibili- 
ties of placing such surpluses in foreign 
markets. It is also to submit for considera- 
tion of the authorities such rules and 
regulations as it may deem advisable in the 
effort to increase Spain’s traditional exports 
and facilitate the opening up of markets for 
new products, especially in the United States. 


Taiwan (Formosa) 


Economic DEVELOPMENTS IN DECEMBER 
FOREIGN TRADE 


Taiwan’s foreign trade was almost in bal- 
ance in November, but in December it had 
an import deficit of approximately US$2,900,- 
000, as Bank of Taiwan figures showed a total 
of $8,592,000 expended for imports and 
$5,655,000 earned from exports. This rather 
large deficit resulted from the sharp de- 
creases in the export of both sugar and rice. 
As compared with November trade figures, 
December sugar exports—the island’s princi- 
pal foreign-exchange earner—fell off by 
$1,360,000, and exports of rice dropped by 
$1,165,000. 

As in previous months, Japan continued to 
take the bulk of Taiwan’s exports, shipments 
to that area accounting for 61 percent of the 
total. On the import side, however, both 
Japan and the United States, which hereto- 
fore had ranked first and second, respectively, 
fell behind Hong Kong, the British Colony 
supplying nearly 50 percent of the island’s 
total imports during the month. 

The Provincial Department of Reconstruc- 
tion in December suspended accepting appli- 





cations for registration by new importing and 
exporting firms, and began a thorough ex- 
amination of the trade volume, financial 
standing, and reputation of each of the more 
than 1,400 enterprises now registered. As a 
result of this investigation, it was hoped to 
reduce the amount of work now involved in 
controlling foreign trade by canceling regis- 
trations of inactive firms and reducing the 
number of small firms still on the books. 

The Exporters and Importers Association 
in Taipei published a list of 48 Formosan 
commodities which are confronted with seri- 
ous export difficulties, and requested govern- 
mental assistance in their export. The list 
included tea, fresh and preserved fruit, fish- 
liver oil, rush hats, bamboo fishing rods, 
dried bamboo shoots, and rice paper. 


MSA AID IN DECEMBER 


The Mutual Security Ageficy obligated 
funds totaling $18,900,000 for Taiwan in De- 
cember, as compared with a total of only 
$1,600,000 in November. Amounts set aside 
for the more important commodities were as 
follows: Fertilizers, $6,400,000; wheat flour, 
$3,100,000; raw cotton, $2,700,000; crude oil, 
$2,000,000; and power equipment, $1,900,000. 

During the month, the Council on United 
States Aid (the Chinese organization for 
channeling the distribution of MSA goods in 
Taiwan) allocated 7,500 bales of cotton yarn 
to local weaving mills, as compared to slightly 
over 5,000 bales allocated in the previous 
month. 

EXCHANGE MARKET 


The official “certificate’’ exchange rate of 
the new Taiwan dollar used for most com- 
mercial transactions, remained unchanged at 
NT$15.55 per US$1 throughout the month. 
As the money market continued tight in the 
face of business inactivity and rising prices, 
open or black market rates of exchange de- 
clined to NT$26.50 to US$1 at the end of the 
month, as compared with NT$27.50 to US$1 
for the previous month.—U. S. Empsassy, 
TAIPEI, JAN. 18, 1952. 


Thailand 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN JANUARY 


The principal news of commercial inter- 
est in Thailand during January was the as- 
signment of rice allocations for the year. 
Early in the month the Government an- 
nounced that 1952 export allotments would 
be limited to 800,000 metric tons. The 
necessity of insuring against local shortages 
and the uncertainty of the world situation 
were cited as justifications for maintaining 
ample stocks on hand. It seems likely,-how- 
ever, that further allocations may be made 
later in the year, as an exportable surplus of 
at least 1,600,000 tons is predicted. By the 
end of the month 790,000 tons had been ap- 
portioned: 295,000 to the United Kingdom 
for Malaya and other Asian territories, 200,- 
000 to Japan, 160,000 to India, $0,000 to In- 
donesia, 30,000 to the Philippines, and 15,000 
to Ceylon. The allocation to each county 
was much less than had been requested. 

As a result of the relatively small allot- 
ment to Japan, the earlier expected increase 
in Thai-Japanese trade under a new trade 
agreement will probably not materialize. 
Negotiation of a new agreement has been 
postponed until after the peace treaty has 
been ratified. The 1951 provisions will con- 
tinue in force in the meantime. A greater 
part of the imports from Japan are said to 
be financed in sterling through Hong Kong. 


TRADE AND EXCHANGE CONTROLS 


An act was passed authorizing control by 
Royal Decree over exports and reexports of 
strategic materials, and the indicated decree 
is expected shortly. At the end of the 
month, controls were imposed on all food ex- 
ports. These regulations merely represent a 
continuation of Thai policy in force since 
June of last year. Their significance will 
depend entirely upon the stringency with 
which they are enforced. 
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Reports of impending restrictions on im- 
poration of liquors, automobiles, and other 
“luxury items” are still current. However, 
no formal action has been taken by the 
Government except a regulation restricting 
Government Purchasing Bureau imports to 
“essential” items. 

In midmonth, the Government announced 
that rice exporters henceforth would have to 
be licensed before being permitted to apply 
for rice export licenses. Together with the 
planned elimination of the middleman 
through widespread Government purchasing 
of paddy for storage, the step points to the 
apparent goal of eventual Government con- 
trol over Thailand’s export from paddy field 
to cargo vessels. The paddy-purchasing pro- 
gram of the Government will also permit 
much closer control over the domestic price 
of rice and will obviate the need for present 
regulations on exchange surrender, because 
the State itself will be the seller. 

Despite the recent efforts of lumbering 
firms to have the exports ban on many types 
of local woods lifted, the Government has 
announced its intention of keeping the ban 
in force. The measure has not had the de- 
sired effect of forcing down domestic lum- 
ber prices but has merely brought about a 
drop in the amount of timber cut. 


ALIEN RESTRICTIONS 


The Undersecretary of the Ministry of In- 
dustry announced at the beginning of the 
year that in the future no mining conces- 
sions would be granted to aliens north of 
Chumporn, a Province some 200 miles south 
of Bangkok. Further restrictions of aliens 
were imposed by a new law requiring many 
businesses to employ 50 percent Thai per- 
sonnel and 100 percent Thai accountants. 
Like most other regulations covering aliens, 
this law obviously is aimed at the Chinese in 
Thailand, who are far more active in trade 
than the Thai themselves. 


INDUSTRY 


Generators obtained under ECA grants 
went into operation in the Bangkolem and 
Dhonburi suburbs of Bangkok during the 
month and increased the available power by 
4,000 kilowatts. Construction began on a 
second gunny-bag factory next to the site oc- 
cupied by the recently opened plant. An in- 
dustrial bank was inaugurated to promote 
industrial development; the initial capitali- 
zation is only 20,000,000 baht, but the plan 
is to increase it to 500,000,000 baht. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The Thai railways organization announced 
a 20-percent increase in passenger fares to 
approximately 1144 cents per kilometer; 
freight-rate increases are also planned but 
have not yet been announced. Tenders for 
100 coaches were requested, and bids for 260 
more are to be invited later. 

Three trawlers from the Philippines were 
brought in by a recently organized fishing 
firm and will inaugurate the first Thai mech- 
anized fishing venture in the Gulf of Siam. 


PRICES 


Food and other local prices, which tradi- 
tionally increase at the time of the Chinese 
new year, have not yet returned to normal. 
Textile prices have not fully recovered from 
the collapse of last spring, but the seasonal 
peak-sales period is approaching and should 
harden prices. Tin prices rose from 1,750 to 
1,850 baht per picul (13314, pounds) as a 
result of rumored and subsequently con- 
firmed reports that the RFC buying price 
would be increased. The price of wolfram 
fell 400 baht to 5,400 baht per picul, which 
corresponds to the reduction in the standard 
price for wolfram by the International Mate- 
rial Conference. Rubber prices fell from 
18.40 baht per kilogram for No. 1 to 17.80, 
reflecting a fall in world rubber prices. 

On the foreign-exchange market the dollar 
fell slightly, from about 21.9 baht to 21.6 
baht. The pound sterling declined by a 


much smaller percentage, from about 50.6 
to 50.4. 
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FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports during December amounted to 397 
billion baht bringing the total for the year 
up to 4,473 million. This figure may be com- 
pared with 3,576 million baht for 1950. Im- 
ports totaled 347 million baht in December, 
bringing the 1951 total to 3,714 million, as 
compared with 2,881 million in 1950. The 
positive balance of trade increased from 695 
million baht in 1950 to 759 million baht in 
1951.—U. S. EmBassy, BANGKOK, FEB. 12, 1952. 


Turkey 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


The Aegean tobacco market which opened 
on January 14 proceeded very satisfactory 
from the viewpoint of producers in that 
practically the entire 1951 production sold 
out during the month. The tobacco mo- 
nopoly and local merchants took up the bulk 
of the crop. United States companies pur- 
chased about 4,500 metric tons. Prices are 
said to average slightly higher than they 
did last year. 

The cotton export market continues to be 
lethargic. Importing countries have been 
slow to place orders on account of high prices, 
and in anticipation that decreases in prices 
will eventually come. The Izmir cotton co- 
operative union has been trying to support 
prices at T£3.80 per kilogram. (1 Turkish 
Pound (T£) =$0.357.) At Adana prices de- 
clined during January from T£3.65 to T£3.35 
for Acala I. 

The raisin export market was also stag- 
nant during January. Germany and Great 
Britain have not yet come into the market, 
as was anticipated. Prices declined from 
about 72/73 kurus to 66 kurus per kilogram 
for No. 9 grade. (100 kurus=T£1) 

Grain exports are expected to increase 
sharply in volume in the next month. Prices 
reported to have been received f. 0. b. Turkish 
ports for major sales to date are: Syria 50,000 
metric tons wheat at $117.00; Jordan 13,000 
tons wheat at $124.00; Austria 17,600 tons 
rye at $105,70; Sweden 16,150 tons rye at 
$107.50; Germany 52,000 tons barley at $99.00; 
Germany 5,000 tons corn at $94.00. Nego- 
tiations are reported to be underway by 
Germany for purchases of 85,000 tons of 
wheat for shipment to Yugoslavia in ex- 
change for Yuguslav corn. 


DOMESTIC TRADE 


There was sustained activity in both the 
wholesale and retail markets. The high level 
of consumer buying showed no signs of ebb- 
ing. Wholesalers, whose December sales 
efforts were less pronounced than in No- 
vember for tax reasons, resumed full-scale 
selling with appreciable success. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The continued heavy inflow of foreign 
equipment and other commodities, chiefly 
from EPU countries, and the relatively slow 
outward movement of Turkish cotton, wheat, 
raisins, and coal are reflected in the Turkish 
foreign trade figures for December. 

Preliminary returns for the calendar year 
1951 show an import surplus of T£234,200,- 
000 as against one of T£62,300,000 for 1950. 
Total imports during 1951 (1950 in parenthe- 
ses) amounted to T£1,113,600,000 (799,900,- 
000); exports amounted to T£879,400,000 
(737,600,000). Major suppliers of Turkish 
imports during 1951 were the United States, 
T£123,200,000; West Germany T£265,700,000; 
and the United Kingdom T£190,300,000. Ma- 
jor markets for Turkish exports were the 
United States T£187,000,000; West Germany 
T£234,300,000; and the United Kingdom 
T£73,300,000. 

No new factors appeared in the January 
foreign trade picture. It seemed clear that 
there would be another import surplus for 
the month and concern was developing over 
the fact that mid-winter had been reached 
without any substantial export of cotton. 

The port of Istanbul remained clogged with 
imports which had not been cleared through 


customs as a result of which the lighterage 
problem continued acute. 


INDUSTRY—PRICES—FINANCE 


Industrial activity continued at approxi- 
mately the same level as during December, 
with no unusual developments, except for a 
certain shortage of cotton yarn and resultant 
price increases of 10 to 15 percent. 

The Consulate General’s monthly survey 
of prices in the Istanbul and Izmir com- 
modity markets for January discloses no uni- 
form price pattern. Of the 70 selected items, 
17 increased as compared with December, 24 
decreased, and 29 remained unchanged or 
were not quoted. Twenty-four prices were 
higher than in January 1951. Sharp in- 
creases were noted in prices for chromite, 
hempseed, and certain livestock. 

No Turkish price indexes are yet available 
for January. The national wholesale price 
index recorded 494 for December, as com- 
pared to 484 for November 1951, and 469 for 
December 1950. As concerns cost-of-living 
data, the official Istanbul index moved from 
361 in November to 365 in December 1951 
(352 for December 1950). The Ankara index, 
as reported previously, stood at 342 in De- 
cember (338 for November 1951 and 330 for 
December 1950). 

Government revenues for the first 10 
months of the current fiscal year (March-— 
December) aggregate T£1,122,800,000. This 
is T£2,000,000 more than the prorated esti- 
mate of T£1,120,800,000.—U. S. Embassy, AN- 
KARA, FEB. 18, 1952. 


Union of South Africa 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REBATE OF DuTy GRANTED ON CERTAIN 
IMPORTS FOR INDUSTRIAL USE 


Rebates of import duty have been granted 
by the Government of the Union of South 
Africa on cotton piece goods, oils, and certain 
chemicals for industrial uses, by Government 
Notice No. 2539, published in the Official 
Gazette on September 28, 1951, and effective 
on that date. The rebate is authorized to 
the amounts of the intermediate customs 
duties applicable to imports from most coun- 
tries, including the United States. 

The goods, on which the intermediate duty 
will be rebated when imported or taken out 
of bond by South African manufacturers 
registered in the specified industries, are as 
follows: 

Leather-cloth manufacturing industry: 
Cotton piece goods, isopropyl alcohol, poly- 
vinyl-chloride, butyl acetyl recinoleate, and 
tricresyl phosphate. 

Wool-combing industry: Oils. 


United Kingdom 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Further measures to restore balance in the 
United Kingdom’s oversea position by the 
latter half of this year, in addition to those 
taken in November, were presented in the 
House of Commons on January 29. These 
measures are also part of the program under- 
taken by the different countries in the Com- 
monwealth toward balancing the sterling 
area’s position with the rest of the world, 
and eventually making sterling convertible. 
The next stage in the development of the 
United Kingdom's economic policies and pro- 
grams will appear in the budget, to be pre- 
sented on March 4. 


COMMONWEALTH FINANCE CONFERENCES 


The Commonwealth Finance Ministers, at 
the close of their Conference in London on 
January 21, issued a statement declaring that 
the oversea position of the sterling area as a 
whole should be brought into balance with 
the rest of the world not later than by the 
second half of 1952, and that likewise at least 
a balance should be achieved with the dollar 
area within the same time. Beyond solving 
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the immediate problems of the sterling area, 
the ministers declared that their definite 
objective was to make sterling convertible 
and to keep it so. It was agreed that imme- 
diate corrective action would be undertaken 
in the United Kingdom and in each of the 
other countries, the methods to vary accord- 
ing to individual circumstances. 

The principles underlying this common 
undertaking are: To insure soundness in 
each country’s internal economy; to increase 
export earnings; to utilize long-term borrow- 
ing from outside for productive development 
in cases where it may be practicable; and, so 
far as these methods do not bring results, 
to reduce imports temporarily. Besides these 
emergency measures, it was declared that a 
lasting solution of the sterling area’s prob- 
lems must be found in a substantially higher 
level of trade, and in the free convertibility 
of sterling into all the main currencies of the 
world, without its position being supported 
by import restrictions. To reach this long- 
term objective it was agreed that for some 
years to come the sterling area as a whole 
should be in surplus with the rest of the 
world, including a surplus with the dollar 
area, and that, taking account of available 
sterling assets and long-term investments 
from abroad, all member countries should 
balance their external accounts. The con- 
ference reaffirmed the need for frequent and 
comprehensive consultation within the Com- 
monwealth on sterling-area problems, and 
particularly to review progress on the meas- 
ures now being taken and proposed. 


BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS OBJECTIVES FOR 1952 


Mr. Butler, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
began his statement in Parliament on Jan- 
uary 29 by stressing the dependence of in- 
dustrial Britain on imports and its position 
as the center of a world-wide commonwealth. 
Since sterling has become the currency in 
which half the world’s trade is conducted, 
deterioration in Britain’s economic position 
would worsen the problems confronting not 
only the Commonwealth but all of the free 
world. 

In 1950 the sterling area as a whole had a 
surplus with the rest of the world of £427,- 
000,000, an average of £213,000,000 for a half 
year. In the first half of 1951, despite some 
worsening in the United Kingdom’s position, 
the surplus was £275,000,000. But in the 
second half of 1951, the balance changed to 
a deficit of no less than £725,000,000. The 
aim is to eliminate this deficit and there- 
after to achieve a surplus in order to rebuild 
reserves. 

The United Kingdom’s task is to reduce 
its deficit with the nonsterling world from 
the £575,000,000, reached in the last half of 
1951, to £100,000,000 in the second half of 
1952. This deficit is to be offset by a surplus 
of £100,000,000 earned by the United King- 
dom in trade with the rest of the sterling 
area. Mr. Butler expressed appreciation for 
United States action in supplying steel for 
British industry, buying rubber, and fur- 
nishing assistance amounting to $300,000,000 
under the Mutual Security Act. Then he 
gave the principal measures required imme- 
diately by the United Kingdom. 


IMPORT CURTAILMENT 


Cuts in oversea expenditures of £150,- 
000,000 in addition to those made last No- 
vember will bring total reductions to 
£500,000,000. To get immediate results, 
some of the reductions will require stockpile 
withdrawals. The specific new cuts an- 
nounced are in tobacco purchases, saving 
£22,000,000; in coal imports from the United 
States, saving £2,500,000; and in tourist al- 
lowances, saving £12,500,000. There will 
also be less imports of many manufactures, 
notably clothing, furniture, carpets, shoes, 
and toys. However, the Chancellor stressed 
that there would not be further restrictions 
on imports from Europe. No immediate re- 
duction could be made in the £9,000,000 re- 
leased under agreement to United States film 
companies, but the time until the expiry 
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of the agreement next September will be 
used to consider economies which may have 
to be made in the future. The reason given 
for not introducing gasoline rationing was 
that the £4,000,000 in foreign exchange which 
might be saved this year (or £8,000,000 in 
a full year) is not worth the expenditure of 
over £1,000,000 and the employment of 2,500 
people in administering a rationing system. 


DIVERSION OF RESOURCES TO EXPORTS 


Means open to government action for pro- 
moting exports consist of reducing govern- 
ment expenditures, limiting capital invest- 
ment, and contracting personal consump- 
tion, all of which lessen home demands 

Most of the economies in Government ex- 
penditure will be revealed as the yearly esti- 
mates are laid before Parliament in the 
coming weeks before the budget. But an- 
nouncement has been made of a saving of 
£5,000,000 in the next 6 months by reducing 
the civil service by 10,000 persons, and certain 
changes are to be made under the Health 
Service. A charge of 1 shilling will be made 
for prescriptions which will reduce govern- 
ment expenditures by £12,000,000, and other 
charges, notably for dental services, are to 
save £27,000,000. These would make it pos- 
sible to keep the total net cost of the Na- 
tional Health Service at £400,000,000 it has 
now reached. The Chancellor described as 
a major achievement the government's hold- 
ing of civil expenditure estimates for 1952-— 
53 at this year’s level, despite a rise of about 
10 percent in wages and prices. 

One of the most important single state- 
ments in the Chancellor’s speech was the an- 
nouncement that Budget Day would be 
March 4 instead of April 22. The paramount 
importance of the balance of payments 
makes it essential to introduce the budget 
and check inflationary pressure as soon as 
possible. 

The most important contribution toward 
increasing exports lies in the drastic cuts 
of £150,000,000 to £200,000,000 in domestic 
capital investment in the form of plant, 
machinery, and vehicles, and of £70,000,000 in 
home deliveries of metal consumer goods. 
Automobile deliveries to the home market 
are to be reduced from 110,000 in 1951 to 
60,000 in 1952, and commercial vehicles from 
100,000 to 60,000. There will also be cuts in 
home deliveries of motorcycles, bicycles, 
radio and television sets, vacuum cleaners, 
washing machines, furniture, and other 
goods, supplies of which will be limited to 
two-thirds of last year’s deliveries. Controls 
bringing about these shifts from domestic 
to export markets include the general policy 
of tightening credit already adopted and a 
new order on installment selling. Initial 
deposits are increased and periods shortened 
for installment sales of automobiles, motor- 
cycles, bicycles, and electrical goods. 

The Chancellor also referred to the order 
requiring employers to submit vacancies to, 
and engage workers through Ministry of 
Labor Employment Exchanges only. This 
procedure is a means of steering but not 
directing labor from less into more essential 
jobs. 

OVERSEA TRADE 


For the year 1951, imports, valued c. i. f., 
totaled £3,914,000,000, which was 50 percent 
more than for the preceding year. The vol- 
ume of imports rose by about 15 percent 
and nearly reached the 1938 level for the 
first time since the war. A rapid rise in the 
import price index from 112 in December 
1950 to 142 in June (1950=100) was followed 
by a gradual decline to 135 in December 
1951. The index of imported food prices in 
December was only 117, but the raw-mate- 
rial index, although well below the peak of 
176 in May and June, was still 151 at the 
end of the year. 

United Kingdom exports reached £2,580,- 
000,000 in 1951, which was 19 percent more 
than in 1950. Most of this gain was due to 
price advances; export volume was up only 3 
percent. With reexports at £127,000,000, after 
adjusting import value to an approximate 





f. o. b. basis, the deficit on merchandise trade 
based on current trade returns was about 
£815,000,000 in 1951, against comparable fig- 
ures of £90,000,000 in 1950 and £200,000,000 
in 1949. 

The United Kingdom’s trade with North 
America showed a particularly heavy defi- 
cit in 1951, especially in the latter part of 
the year. Imports from the United States 
and Canada combined, adjusted to approxi- 
mate f. o. b. value, were about £575,000,000 
for 1951, compared with some £350,000,000 in 
1950 and £400,000,000 in 1949. The value of 
exports and reexports to North America in- 
creased by a much smaller amount, from 
£143,000,000 in 1949 and £256,000,000 in 1950, 
and to about £290,000,000 in 1951. This trade 
left an adverse balance with Canada and 
the United States of about £285,000,000 in 
1951, whereas it was some £95,000,000 in 1950 
and £255,000,000 in 1949. The decline in dol- 
lar earnings and increase in expenditures of 
the rest of the sterling area could not be off- 
set by the United Kingdom’s dollar deficit in 
the usual three-cornered trade. Since June 
the deficit of the United Kingdom and the 
rest of the sterling area with the European 
Payments Union has steadily increased, in 
contrast to earlier surpluses. This adverse 
balance is an important factor in the decline 
of reserves because, as the deficit position 
increases, EPU rules call for an increasing 
proportion to be settled in gold. 


WAGE INCREASES AND PRICE TRENDS 


The second round of wage increases seems 
to have almost spent itself, except for nego- 
tiations on docker’s and railway shopmen’s 
wages. The index of wage rates and of re- 
tail prices rose again by 1 point in December, 
wages reaching 126 and prices 130, relative 
to mid-1947. Retail prices advanced 12 per- 
cent and wage rates 104 percent during 1951. 
The wholesale price index continued its 
gradual rise, and by December 1951 it had 
reached a level 13 percent above that at the 
beginning of the year, even though the in- 
dex of basic material prices has moved 
downward since March. 

The fall in prices paid for imports, to- 
gether with advances in prices of manufac- 
tured goods exported, substantially improved 
the United Kingdom's terms of trade during 
the latter half of 1951. But prices of the 
sterling area’s main dollar earning commodi- 
ties, such as wool, tin, and rubber, have 
moved downward since last March, both in 
amount and in relation to prices paid for 
the main imports from the dollar area, thus 
worsening the sterling area’s terms of trade 
from the standpoint of earning dollars. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


The postwar rise in industrial production 
began to slacken in 1951. During the last 3 
months of the year, the official index showed 
a smaller output than in the same period of 
the preceding year. The principal causes 
were the shift to rearmament production and 
the absence of additional supplies of skilled 
labor and key materials, especially steel. 
There was also a decline in consumption of 
apparel affecting the clothing as well as the 
textile industries. Supplies of steel to come 
from the United States are most essential to 
sustain British production —vU. S. Empassy, 
LONDON, Fes. 1, 1952. 


Exchange and Finance 


EXPORT OF STERLING BY TRAVELERS 
RESTRICTED 


The British Government has announced 
that effective on January 30, 1952, the 
amount of sterling notes which travelers are 
allowed to take out of the United Kingdom 
was reduced from £10 to £5. Any sterling 
notes in excess of this amount in the posses- 
sion of outgoing travelers are liable to con- 
fiscation at point of departure. The existing 
limit of £10 in sterling notes which incoming 
travelers may bring into the country remains 
unchanged. 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Industry Divisions of 


National Production Authority, 
Department of Commerce 


Automotive Products 


MANUFACTURE OF 4—CV RENAULT IN SPAIN 


The Spanish Ministry of Industry has au- 
thorized the manufacture in Spain of the 
French 4-CV Renault passenger car. The car 
will be manufactured by the joint stock 
company, Fabricacion de Automoviles, S. A., 
which will operate under patent rights and 
technical aid furnished by the French firm. 
It is planned that the car will be available 
on the Spanish market within 1 year after 
the receipt of machinery from France, and 
that 7,000 to 7,500 cars will be manufactured 
annually at capacity production. 

To continue the authorization as binding 
stipulations are made that the company’s 
production program comply with certain 
conditions. 

On initiating the assembly of the vehicle 
in series, the applicant must guarantee that 
the value of all the materials and parts of 
domestic origin or manufacture represent at 
least 25 percent of the price of the vehicle. 

Assembly of the vehicle in series will not 
begin until a minimum production of 200 
cars a month can be assured, and the sale 
of cars to the public will not begin until 
evidence is presented that 50 percent of the 
sale price at factory, including assembly ex- 
penses, corresponds to all classes of expendi- 
tures made in Spain. One year after initiat- 
ing the assembly of the vehicle, this 50 per- 
cent will be increased to 70 percent. 

Three years after initiating the assembly 
of the vehicle, and within a maximum period 
of 5 years after the publication of the au- 
thorization, the percentage will be increased 
to 90, which will include the value of the 
engine, clutch, and transmission case. The 
remaining 10 percent will include amounts 
payable as the result of commitments de- 
rived from the contracts covering collabora- 
tion with Regie Renault. 

Six years from the date of the publication 
of the authorization, the car must be manu- 
factured entirely in Spanish workshops. 


MANUFACTURE OF GERMAN D. K. W. 
AUTOMOBILE, SPAIN 


A contract covering manufacturing rights 
and collaboration on the production of the 
German D. K. W. passenger car in Spain has 
been signed between the German firm Auto 
Union and the Spanish firm Industrias del 
Motor, whereby the latter will pay to the 
former royalties amounting to 2 percent of 
the new factory price per unit. Factories 
will be established in Barcelona, Bilboa, and 
probably in Madrid, to facilitate access to the 
automative-part industry and raw-material 
source. The principal assembly plant will be 
in Vitoria, Province of Alava. 

Production will begin during 1952, and the 
aim is to manufacture about 3,000 units a 
year. Component parts of the proposed ve- 
hicle are expected to be manufactured 
locally. 

SUDANESE IMPORTS 


Of the 1,487 motor vehicles imported into 
the Sudan during the first 10 months of 1951, 
959 were from the United Kingdom and 231 
were from the United States. Italy supplied 
136 units and other countries, 161. Imports 
in the comparable 1950 period totaled 1,278 
motor vehicles, of which 903 came from the 
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United Kingdom, 136 from the United States, 
19 from Italy, and 220 from other countries. 

The Sudanese government has announced 
that licenses for import of United States ve- 
hicles will normally be granted for new or 
second-hand vehicles, for which payment is 
to be made in Egyptian currency, and that 
consideration will be given to applications 
involving payment with other than Egyptian 
currency. The Government also advises that 
importers should obtain import licenses be- 
fore they dispatch their vehicles to the 
Sudan. Licenses for the import of spare 
parts for United States cars will be granted 
both for direct import from the United States 
to the extent that dollars are available and 
for import from Egypt and “easy currency” 
countries. 


Beverages 


U. K.’s Hops SITUATION 


A preliminary estimate of hops production 
in the United Kingdom places the 1951 crop 
at 321,213 hundredweight, or a reduction of 
12.8 percent from the 368,313 hundredweight 
of 1950. The 1951 crop, although smaller 
than that in 1950, is still exceptionally large 
as compared with other crops of the past 
few decades and much larger than expected. 

The trade believes that in view of the high 
yields in 1950 and 1951, there will be a rel- 
atively smaller crop in 1952, although the 
determining factor will be next summer’s 
weather. The acreage is not expected to 
change much. The sustained export demand 
for British hops has been very encouraging 
to producers, but the time lag between plant- 
ing and production and the uncertainties of 
the future inhibit any expansion program. 

The Hops Marketing Board is expected to 
clear all of its 1951 hops so that by the be- 
ginning of the new crop year there will be 
no carry-over. 

Brewers generally have a 6 to 9 months’ 
carry-over of hops. At the beginning of the 
1951-52 crop year, brewers’ stocks were about 
a 7 to 8 months’ supply, after having been 
built up in the preceding year because of the 
bumper crop. On October 1, 1952, it is likely 
that stocks will be unchanged from 1951. 

Beer production and consumption in terms 
of bulk barrels continue to decline. In the 
11 months ended November 1951, 22,966,000 
bulk barrels were produced as compared with 
23,090,000 barrels in the like period of 1950. 
However, in terms of standard barrels (beer 
of 1.055°) production actually increased 
from 15,200,000 standard barrels to 15,500,000 
barrels. The average gravity of beer pro- 
duced has increased in the last 2 years. 

In April 1950 the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer allowed the minimum basis for beer 
taxes to be raised from 1.027° to 1.030°, or 
an increase of 3 percent. This resulted in 
an increase in the consumption of hops and 
about 8'4-percent increase in brewers’ de- 
mand for malt. The public has been de- 
manding higher-gravity beers, aside from the 
Chancellor's action, so that average gravity 
in 1950 and 1951 increased over other post- 
war years; it is still somewhat below prewar 
gravity. Thus, the 18,400,000 standard bar- 
rels produced in 1938-39 (April to March) 
were reduced to only 16,700,000 standard bar- 
rels in 1950-51. On the other hand, the 


bulk barrels numbered 24,700,000 in 1938-39 
and 24,900,000 in 1950-51. 

The trend in the last few years has been 
toward greater consumption of bottled beer. 
Practically no canned beer is consumed. 

The consumption of hops in the United 
Kingdom amounted to 232,979 hundred- 
weight in the year ended September 30, 1950. 
Consumption data for the year ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1951, are still confidential, but in 
view of the slight change of beer production 
it is expected that consumption was about 
the same as in 1950 or about 233,000 hun- 
dredweight. 

The market demand for 1951 hops to be 
sold through the Hops Marketing Board was 
established at 304,000 hundredweight, con- 
sisting of 251,000 hundredweight for British 
and Irish brewers and 51,518 hundredweight 
for exports excluding those to Eire. 

The demand for 1952 hops may be lower 
than it was for the 1951 crop. A tentative 
estimate is 234,000 to 240,000 hundredweight 
for domestic demand plus shipments to Eire 
and 30,000 hundredweight for exports, so that 
total demand may be about 270,000 hundred- 
weight. 

Total exports of hops in the calendar year 
1951 increased to 107,738 hundredweight 
from 84,027 hundredweight in 1950 and 42,- 
301 hundredweight in 1949. 

In the period July to December 1951, only 
338 hundredweight of hops were imported, 
of which 160 hundredweight originated in 
Western Germany and 150 in Czechoslovakia. 
In the calendar year 1951, 749 hundred- 
weight were imported. Imports will con- 
tinue to be relatively low and will be re- 
stricted to hops destined for the small output 
of lager-type beers produced for a limited 
market. The majority of the British do not 
care for lager beers. 


Chemicals 


AUSTRALIA’S IMPORTS RISE, EXPORTS 
DECLINE 


Even though accounting for only a small 
portion of total foreign trade, imports and 
exports of chemicals and drugs have been 
an important part of Australia’s Oversea- 
trade pattern. Imports. in this category 
have risen steadily in the past 5 years, re- 
flecting high world prices for some com- 
modities and greater demand for basic raw 
materials. Exports declined in the first part 
of the 5-year period, but have increased 
progressively in the past 2 years. The 
United Kingdom is the principal source of 
chemical materials; the United States sup- 
plies certain items unobtainable from ster- 
ling areas. Most of the Commonwealth’s 
exports of chemical products go to the 
United Kingdom, New Zealand, Malaya, and 
Indonesia. 


EXPERIMENTAL WoRrRK IN INDIA 


Experimental work has been carried on at 
the National Chemical Laboratory, India, 
on processes for the extraction of nicotine 
from tobacco waste and the treatment of 
tobacco-seed oil for use in paint and var- 
nish manufacture. Work is also being done 
on other oilseeds for use.in the soap and 
other industries. Investigations are being 
conducted on the commercial manufacture 
of dicalcium phosphate and other types of 
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phosphatic fertilizers and production of am- 
monium sulfate from magnesium sulfate. 


PROTECTION OF PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 
CONSIDERED, INDIA 


The Indian Tariff Board is conducting an 
inquiry on continued protection of the so- 
dium thiosulfate, sodium sulfite, and so- 
dium bisulfite industries. The inclusion 
of X-ray developers and acid-fixing salts 
also is being considered. The manufacture 
of these photographic chemicals began in 
India during World War II, when shipping 
difficulties and short supplies hampered im- 
ports. The industry was established with 
the active assistance of the Government, 
which released the materials needed for 
construction of plants and the equipment, 
raw materials, and fuel required. 

Imports of photographic chemicals in 
1950-51 were negligible. However, prices 
charged by domestic manufacturers have 
shown a tendency to increase and the in- 
dustry has been warned that it may meet 
greater competition in the future. 


DEMAND FOR U. S. PHOSPHATE RocK MAy 
INCREASE, ITALY 


Normally, Italy is a large importer of 
phosphate rock from French North Africa, 
especially Tunisia and Morocco, where pro- 
duction is controlled by the Comptoir des 
Phosphates. Difficulties between Italy and 
the Comptoir have increased in the past few 
years, principally because of prices. If this 
situation continues, demand for United 
States phosphate rock may be greater, al- 
though Tunisia and Morocco will probably 
continue to supply the bulk of this material. 


GOVERNMENT DESIRES TO EXPORT 
FERTILIZERS, JAPAN 


Japan is considered a possible substantial 
exporter of nitrogenous and phosphatic fer- 
tilizers, especially the former which does not 
require imported raw materials. The Min- 
istry of International Trade and Industry 
desires to increase foreign exchange and 
obtain an export market for Japanese fer- 
tilizers and has advocated exporting the 
amounts that can be spared; this position is 
supported by producers. However, the Min- 
istry of Agriculture and Forestry has been 
reluctant to approve exports of fertilizers, 
and its attitude has so far largely domi- 
nated the Government’s export policy. 

Estimates of foreign demand for Japanese 
nitrogenous fertilizers range from 800,000 to 
1,000,000 metric tons annually. Korea, Tai- 
wan (Formosa), Indonesia, the Philippines, 
India, Thailand, and possibly other Asian 
countries are present or future markets. 
Foreign demand for superphosphate is re- 
ported at 100,000 tons annually. 


U. S. CAPITAL INTERESTED IN SULFUR 
OvuTPUT, MEXICO 


No progress has been made in developing 
sulfur production at El Apache deposit near 
San Felipe, Mexico, despite the formation of 
a new company which plans to mine on a 
fairly large scale. A 12-mile road has been 
completed into the mine site at another de- 
posit near El Mayor. United States capital is 
interested in this development, and it was 
hoped to begin daily production of about 
100 metric tons of crude ore by March 1962. 
The output will be exported to the United 
States. 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS IMPORTED INTO 
MOZAMBIQUE 


Fertilizers are not produced in Mozam- 
bique, and consumption is negligible, al- 
though small quantities are used on large 
tea, sugar, and sisal estates. These materials 
are imported from Portugal and other coun- 
tries. Until domestically produced fertilizers 
are available at much lower cost than im- 
ported products, the outlook for increased 
consumption of plant foods is not favorable. 
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NoRWAY ATTEMPTS TO BALANCE FERTILIZER 
PRICES 


The Norwegian Government attempts, by 
subsidies on certain types of fertilizers and 
equalization taxes on others, to balance 
prices of the various types and thus encour- 
age farmers to use them in correct propor- 
tions. The plan involves taxation of domes- 
tically produced nitrogenous materials and 
the use of the proceeds to lower prices of 
phosphatic and potassic fertilizers. The ad- 
ditional funds needed are taken from gen- 
eral revenues. 


GOVERNMENT’S PURCHASE OF DOMESTIC 
LIME RECOMMENDED, PHILIPPINES 


It has been recommended that the Gov- 
ernment of the Philippines purchase the do- 
mestic output of lime as part of a program 
to help farmers increase crop production. 
The Bureau of Soil Survey and Conservation 
estimates annual requirements of lime at 
400,000 metric tons for use on the rice, sugar, 
and corn crops. 


FERTILIZER IMPORTS, PORTUGAL 


Portuguese imports of fertilizers and fer- 
tilizer materials in the fiscal year 1951-52 are 
expected to remain at about the same level 
as in 1950-51 (339,235 metric tons). Heavy 
imports of ammonium sulfate (101,935 tons) 
were made in 1950-51, as importers desired to 
build up stocks in anticipation of import re- 
strictions which were expected to follow 
when domestic production began. Signifi- 
cant projects are under way to expand output 
of fertilizers, and as domestic production in- 
creases imports of ammonium sulfate will 
probably be reduced substantially by 1953- 
54. Manufacture of calcium cyanamide is 
scheduled to begin in October 1952 and im- 
ports of this commodity also will decline. 


PROJECT For CALCIUM-NITRATE PRODUC- 
TION, SWEDEN 


Preliminary plans have been made for the 
establishment of a partnership between the 
Cooperative Union and the State-owned 
Swedish Shale Oil Co. for the production of 
calcium nitrate from waste gases at the lat- 
ter’s plant in Kvarntorp. It is estimated that 
about 18,000 metric tons of nitrogen could 
be recovered annually if the project, involv- 
ing a cost of 30,000,000 to 40,000,000 crowns 
(1 Swedish crown=US30.193), is completed. 
The objection has been that imports of cal- 
cium nitrate from Norway, which represented 
about 25 percent of Sweden’s total imports 
from that country in 1950, would be substan- 
tially reduced and that trade relations be- 
tween the two countries might be impaired. 


SwIss SUPPLY SITUATION DIFFICULT 


Most branches of the Swiss chemical in- 
dustry have been operating at capacity in 
the past 15 months, and orders are suffi- 
cient to absorb production in the next 6 to 
12 months. Plants report that output is 
being sold as soon as aVailable and stocks 
are very low, with no possibility of increas- 
ing them under present conditions. 

The supply situation has been difficult 
since the latter part of 1950. Shortages 
developed in a number of raw materials and 
prices rose sharply, especially for Far East- 
ern commodities. Eastern European coun- 
tries curtailed shipments of essential oils, 
pharmaceutical chemicals, and others items 
traditionally exported to the Swiss market. 
The most critical shortage has been in sulfur. 
Decreased deliveries of European coal also 
have caused great difficulties, as higher 
prices for oversea coal force production 
costs of Swiss chemicals to a point where 
they are not competitive on the export 
market. 


TUNISIA’s EXPORTS OF PHOSPHATE ROCK 


Exports of phosphate rock from Tunisia 
in the third quarter of 1951 totaled 506,457 





metric tons, bringing the total for the first 
9 months of 1951 to 1,523,973 tons. This 
was a 24-percent increase from the 1,075,046 
tons exported in the corresponding period 
of 1950; exports in the year 1951 will prob- 
ably exceed 2,000,000 tons. France main- 
tained its position as the leading purchaser, 
followed by Italy, Spain, United Kingdom, 
and Germany. Exports of hyperphosphates 
in the third quarter amounted to 37,825 
tons. 


Fats & Oils 


CopraA, PALM-OIL, AND PALM-KERNEL 
PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, INDONESIA 


Copra production (measured in terms of 
Copra Foundation purchases) in the third 
quarter of 1951 totaled 142,500 metric tons, 
a decrease of 16 percent from the preceding 
quarter. 

Production figures for palm oil and palm 
kernels released by the Central Statistica] 
Office, showed January—September 1951 out- 
put of palm oil as 85,326 metric tons, a de- 
crease of 8 percent below the comparable 
period in 1950. Production of palm kernels 
totaled 20,606 tons during January—Septem- 
ber 1951, a decline of about 8 percent below 
the first 9 months of 1950. 

Exports of copra in the third quarter of 
1951 amounted to 150,065 tons, an increase of 
6 percent over the preceding quarter. Most 
of the copra was shipped to the Netherlands 
(36 percent by volume), Germany (27 per- 
cent), and the United Kingdom (20 per- 
cent); exports also went to Singapore, 
France, Norway, and Penang. 

Palm-oil exports totaled 26,295 tons, 37 
percent above the amount shipped in the 
second quarter of 1951 but 26 percent below 
the third quarter of 1950. The Netherlands 
was the main importer of palm oil (62 per- 
cent by volume), followed by the United 
Kingdom (28 percent), and the United 
States (9 percent). Small shipments were 
made to Penang and Singapore. 

Palm-kernel exports, wholly to the Nether- 
lands, amounted to 6,267 tons, a 10-percent 
increase over the shipments in the second 
quarter of 1951 but a 2l-percent decrease 
from the third quarter of 1950. 

Copra Foundation stocks decreased from 
about 91,000 tons at the end of June 1951 
to an estimated 79,000 tons at the end of 
July and August, because of reduced pur- 
chases in July and August and increased 
exports in July. However, stocks increased 
to approximately 91,000 tons at the end of 
September as purchases picked up and ex- 
ports dropped off. Stocks of copra at the 
end of January 1951 were much higher than 
in 1950. 

Publication of information on stocks of 
palm oil and palm kernels on estates has now 
been resumed. Such stocks increased stead- 
ily during 1951 and totaled 4,026 tons of 
palm oil and 2,648 tons of palm kernels as 
of September 30, 1951. Stocks in 1951 have 
been generally higher than in 1950. 


Foodstufis 


PRODUCTION AND TRADE IN CURRANTS, 
GREECE 


The most recent estimates of the Auton- 
omous Currant Organization and the Minis- 
try of Agriculture place the production of 
Greece’s 1951 currant crop at 79,340 metric 
tons. The 1950 production was placed at 
80,775 tons. The average 1935-39 production 
was 132,760 tons. 

Exports of dried currants from the 1951 
crop in September through December 1951 
amounted to 13,600 metric tons, of which 
5,090 tons went to the United Kingdom, 
4,038 tons to Germany, and 2,166 tons to 
Ireland. The United States took 63 tons. 
The remainder went to a number of 
countries. 
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At the beginning of the season, September 
1, 1951, the stock of currants from the 1950 
crop was 475 tons. This quantity has been 
used for distillation. 

The Ministry of Agriculture reduced its 
1951 estimates of sultana production from 
30,000 to 24,000 tons—35 percent below 1950 
production of 35,810 tons and 16 percent 
below the prewar (1935-38) average of 28,600 
tons. This decline in production was a re- 
sult of unusually dry, hot winds, which came 
at the time the grapes were maturing. This 
hindered their development and caused them 
to shrink, thereby reducing their quality and 
weight. 

At the beginning of the season the foreign 
demand for Greek sultanas was good, but it 
later decreased. Offered prices varied from 
$356 per ton f. o. b. Greek port at the begin- 
ning of the season to $285 per ton later in 
the season. 

On September 1, 1951, there was a stock 
of sultanas of about 2,000 tons, which later 
was exported. 

Exports of sultanas in the September-De- 
cember period of 1951 totaled 11,588 tons, 
of which 5,270 tons went to Germany, 1,154 
tons to Ireland, and 787 tons to Finland. 
The remainder went to a number of 
countries. 

On January 15, 1951, stocks of sultanas 
amounted to 13,000 tons. 

Sultana exporters complained to the Greek 
Government that, with the existing inter- 
national prices, exports were impossible. 
Recently the Government agreed to permit 
the importation of semiluxury items 
amounting to 14 percent of the export value 
of the Sultanas, in order to help the ex- 
porter meet the international raisin com- 
petition. The licenses to import semiluxury 
items are in demand, and this type of im- 
porter is willing to pay large premiums in 
order to obtain the licenses. 


INDIAN CASHEW-NUT YIELD AND TRADE 


It is too early to make an estimate of the 
1952 Indian cashew-nut crop but trade 
sources expect it to be 45,000 to 50,000 long 
tons of unshelled nuts. 

One South African trade source forecasts, 
a bumper crop of East African cashews. This 
trade source estimates the probable imports 
into India of African unshelled nuts during 
1952 at about 70,000 long tons as against 
the revised estimate of 50,000 tons imported 
during 1951. It was reported that steamers 
had already been chartered for bringing 
about 35,000 long tons of East African nuts 
to India by the end of February 1952. An- 
other 35,000 long tons are expected to be im- 
ported into India during March and August-— 
September 1952. Another reliable trade 
source places probable East African cashew- 
nut imports at a lower figure of 55,000 tons. 

Combined stocks on hand of 1951 Indian 
and African cashew kernels, as of August 1, 
1951, were estimated at 11,230 tons. Exports 
of cashew kernels from Indian during the 
period, August-November 1951, latest month 
for which statistics are available, amounted 
to 8,100 tons. Assuming that about 1,500 
tons were exported from India during Decem- 
ber 1951, stocks of cashew kernels on hand 
as of January 1, 1952, were estimated at 
1,630 tons. 

Exports of cashew kernels from India in 
the first half of 1951 totaled 10,058 tons, val- 
ued at 42,006,458 rupees (1 rupee=about 
US$0.21) as compared with 5,788 tons, valued 
at 17,022,932 rupees, exported during the cor- 
responding period of 1950. During the 5- 
month period, July-November 1951, exports 
of cashew kernels from India totaled 10,135 
tons valued at 44,192,862 rupees as compared 
with 12,804 tons valued at 41,254,989 rupees 
exported during the 5-month period, July- 
November 1950. 

Exports to the United States during the 
first half of 1951 totaled 7,849 tons valued at 
$2,120,552 rupees, as against 4,734 tons valued 
at 14,114,097 rupees exported during the com- 
parable period of 1950. In the 5-month 
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period, July—November 1951, the United 
States took 7,898 tons valued at 35,064,974 
rupees. Exports to the same destination 
during the 5-month period, July—November 
1950, were 10,537 tons valued at 34,158,738 
rupees. 

Official figures show that imports of un- 
shelled cashew nuts into India during the 
first half of 1951 totaled 27,665 tons valued 
at 17,255,094 rupees, as against 28,035 tons 
valued at 17,567,189 rupees imported during 
the like period of 1950. Imports in the 5 
months period (July-November) 1951 to- 
taled 2,568 tons valued at 1,750,815 rupees 
as compared with 20,895 tons valued at 
10,577,937 rupees imported during the corre- 
sponding period of 1950. 

It was reported on January 31, 1952, that 
the African raw nut market had been steady 
for the preceding several weeks, and that 
transactions were few. Sellers for Lourenco 
Marques, where the harvest was still progress- 
ing, were reportedly scarce, as they were said 
to be awaiting the size of the 1952 crop before 
committing themselves for forward ship- 
ments. 

High prices quoted for East African nuts 
made it difficult for sellers of cashew kernels 
in India to sell at prices offered by buyers. 
Trade sources were of the opinion that un- 
less the prices of African nuts dropped con- 
siderably, there was no likelihood of the 
prices of cashew kernels declining, at least 
until the arrival of the 1952 Indian cashew- 
nut crop. 

According to trade circles in Bombay, ex- 
ports of cashew kernels in October 1951 
through February 1952 were expected to be 
limited. Exporters were said to believe that 
prices of cashew kernels would rise because 
stocks were limited and prices for unshelled 
African nuts were high. 


TEA PRODUCTION IN MOZAMBIQUE 


As a result of expansion of tea cultivation 
in Mozambique its annual output of proc- 
essed tea has increased. From a production 
of 70 and 519 metric tons of tea, respectively, 
in the crop years 1928-29 and 1938-39, Mo- 
zambique’s output of tea in 1948~-49 rose to 
2,022 tons. This evolution was particularly 
noticeable since the 1939-40 year, because 
Mozambique’s tea found ready sales in for- 
eign markets, particularly the United States, 
Union of South Africa, Portugal and Portu- 
guese Oversea Territories, Great Britain, 
Arabia, Iraq, and others. Present annual 
output is estimated at about 2,750 tons of 
tea, or slightly higher. 

Prior to 1950 there were nine tea factories 
in Mozambique, six of which were in Gurue 
and three in Milange. The “Vha Tacuane” 
of Lugela probably completed its tea factory 
toward the close of the crop year 1950-51, and 
three new factories were projected in the 
year, one of which is in Ile and the remain- 
ing two in Gurue. By 1955-56 Mozambique 
is expected to have close to 15 tea factories, 
each costing an average of 3,500,000 escudos 
(1 paper escude = US#0.035) if the tea export 
trade should continue to be favorable to the 
country. This is an encouraging develop- 
ment in Mozambique’s tea industry, con- 
sidering that the country processed its tea 
in 1939-40 through three factories at Gurue 
and one old factory at Milange. 

The bulk of the tea leaves in Mozambique 
is converted into black tea; however a few 
tons of green tea are also manufactured, 
chiefly for local consumption and for export 
to Portugal. There are two varieties of 
green tea locally processed—young hysen and 
pearl. The black tea is available in close to 
18 commercial types. 

Exports of tea in the first 11 months of 
1951 totaled 2,574 tons, of which 1,314 tons 
went to the United States, 541 tons to the 
Union of South Africa, and 458 tons to the 
United Kingdom. The remainder went to a 
number of countries. 

In 1950 tea exports amounted to 2,757 
tons; the United States, as the leading cus- 
tomer, took 1,999 tons, the Union of South 


Africa took 281 tons, and Portugal (including 
Madeira, which takes from 1,323 to 1,764 
pounds of tea annually) 212 tons. The re- 
mainder went to a number of countries. 

The decline in tea exports to the United 
States, Mozambique’s principal tea customer, 
was looked upon with concern in Govern- 
ment circles, particularly in view of the fact 
that tea cultivation and processing indus- 
tries are being expanded for channeling this 
product to the United States in the coming 
years. Larger purchases of coffee, the rela- 
tive small per capita consumption of tea in 
the United States, the heavy consumption of 
coffee and cocoa in the United States, and 
smaller United States purchases of world 
teas in 1951 were discussed as the major 
reasons for the drop. The insistence of Mo- 
zambique’s exporters of tea for higher prices, 
without reference to tea quotations in the 
New York market, was likewise suggested as 
one reason why these exporters failed to ship 
tea to the United States in the September-— 
December period of 1951. 


PORTUGAL Has RECORD RICE CROP 


Portugal had its second consecutive rec- 
ord rice crop in 1951. Production of rough 
rice was Officially estimated at 127,700 met- 
ric tons, compared with 121,034 tons in 1950; 
77,535 tons in 1949; 91,632 tons in 1948; and 
an average of 78,818 tons in the 10-year 
period 1941-50. 

Consumption of rough rice in 1951 was 
estimated at 92,000 metric tons as compared 
with 105,000 tons in 1950. The decrease in 
consumption in 1951 was attributed to the 
abundant availability of potatces through- 
out the country at low prices. Consumption 
was exceptionally high in 1950 on account 
of relatively higher cost and scarcity of sub- 
stitutes. 

Imports of rice in the first 11 months 
of 1951 totaled 1,019 tons as against 14,221 
tons for the 1950 calendar year. 

Rice rationing was officially discontinued 
in September 1951, although it had been 
only nominal since the harvesting of the 
record 1950 crop. It had been in effect for 
nearly 10 years. 

Exports of rice from Portugal have been 
negligible, except in 1948, when 9,867 tons 
were exported to Portuguese India to relieve 
a rice shortage there. 

It is impossible for Portuguese-produced 
rice to compete on the international market 
in view of present high prices paid to farm- 
ers and the impracticability of lowering 
prices sufficiently to meet competition of 
other large producing countries. 


TURKISH RAISIN CROP 


Turkey's 1951 raisin crop of the Aegean 
district has been estimated at about 50,000 
metric tons, as compared with 68,000 tons 
in 1950 and 75,000 tons in 1949. The de- 
crease in production in 1951 was caused by 
unfavorable weather. 

The wholesale price of No. 9 grade raisins, 
which was 68 kurus (1 kurus=US§$0.0035) 
per kilogram of 2.2046 pounds, or about 
$0.11 a pound at the beginning of Septem- 
ber 1951, started to rice because of demand 
from Germany, Ireland, Italy, France, Ne- 
therlands, Belgium, Finland and Sweden, 
and reached a high point of 83 kurus per 
kilogram, or about $0.134 a pound, at the 
end of September 1951. 

The price rise resulted in reduced demand 
from the European Continent, and despite 
Great Britain’s purchase of 30,000 tons of 
California raisins (and the fact that no 
purchases were made from Turkey), the de- 
cline in the local price of raisins was small 
until January. This price level was held 
because raisin producers were not pressed 
for cash and credit was allowed to them 
by the Turkish Agricultural Bank. However, 
during January it decreased by 6 kurus 
($0.0214) per kilogram, bringing the price 
for No. 9 grade raisins to 66 kurus ($0.2357 
for 2.2 pounds). Packing expenses made the 
f. o. b. price $271.50 per metric ton. Because 
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of currently falling prices, local businessmen 
expect that Great Britain and Germany will 
soon purchase sizable lots. 

At the end of January 1951 stocks of rai- 
sins held by dealers, producers, and the 
Raisins Cooperatives Union are estimated at 
between 20,000 to 25,000 metric tons (coop- 
eratives held about 3,000 tons). 

Exports of 1951 raisins from August 25, 
1951, to December 31, 1951, amounted to 
21,448 metric tons, valued at T£18,168,508 
(Turkish lira (100 kurus) —US$0.357). 

Importing countries, in the order of their 
importance, were Germany, Ireland, Italy, 
France, the Netherlands, Finland, Belgium 
and Sweden. 


PouULTRY TRADE IN VENEZUELA 


The Venezuelan Government has an active 
interest in poultry expansion, and producers’ 
organizations are becoming more effective in 
advancing their special interests. 

Imports of frozen poultry were put under 
license late in January 1951. A customs duty 
was established for live poultry in April 1951, 
so that birds weighing more than 100 grams 
(3.527 ounces) became available at $0.24 a 
pound. A duty of $0.30 a pound was put on 
frozen poultry. 

In its campaign against Newcastle disease 
the Government expects to bay the importa- 
tion of live birds of any age, except for breed- 
improvement purposes. However, as there 
is no baby-chick supply in Venezuela, action 
along this line has been delayed. Not only 
would such a ban end the broiler and fryer 
business, but it would also be a severe blow 
to the mixed poultry feed business. 

The Ministry of Agriculture also began 
granting credits for flock increases. The to- 
tal amount involved to the end of January 
1952 is about $300,000 and the loans are for 
6 months. Meanwhile, a group of producers 
in the Caracas area established a cooperative 
poultry dressing and refrigeration plant 
equipped to chill or to deep-freeze fryers and 
broilers. 

Before frozen poultry imports were put 
under license, local producers reported stocks 
on hand of dressed poultry of over 200,000 
pounds, for which there was no market. This 
situation cleared with import controls and 
the dockers’ strike in New York. 

The poultry market has undergone a pro- 
found change in the past 5 years, so far as 
the urban communities are concerned. For- 
merly, by far the largest sale of poultry to 
the consumer consisted of live birds, whereas 
today practically all poultry is dressed and 
much of it is frozen. There are no official 
data on poultry or eggs other than the flock 
size as determined by the 1950 census which 
numbered 6,972,963 birds of all classes. 

Imports of frozen poultry in the first 10 
months of 1951 amounted to 1,401,952 kilo- 
grams (1 kilogram= 2.2046 pounds) a decline 
of almost 20 percent as compared with 1,704,- 
885 kilograms in the comparable period of 
1950. 

Imports of eggs in the January-October 
period of 1951 totaled 7,320,212 kilograms, a 
decrease of about 13 percent as against 
8,439,590 kilograms in the like period of 1950. 


Leather & Products 


UrvuGuaAyY’s HIDE AND SKIN TRENDS 


Hide and skin production, consisting of 
cattle, calf, sheep, and lamb, in the third 
quarter of 1951 numbered 592,659 compared 
with 476,883 in the corresponding period of 
1950. Cattle-hide production increased 
about 38 percent over the third quarter of 
1950, but decreased 33 percent compared 
with the second quarter of 1951. Output 
of sheep and lamb skins declined about 40 
percent compared with the third quarter of 
1950 but rose about 21 percent from the pre- 
ceding quarter of 1951. Horsehides are pro- 
duced only from horses which die of natural 
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causes, and statistics for these are unavail- 
able. Pigskins are not produced commer- 
cially; however, imitations of pig and goat 
skins are made from cowhides. 

Hide and skin exports declined from 15,- 
866,432 kilograms in the third quarter of 
1950 to 3,540,906 kilograms in the like 
months of 1951. In an effort to move un- 
sold hide stocks (estimated at 400,000 units 
on Jan. 1, 1952). exporters are urging 
Government authorities to raise the rate of 
exchange of this commodity. 


Motion Pictures & 
Photographie 
Products 


CENSORSHIP IN NETHERLANDS 


A total of 127 feature films were approved 
by the Central Censorship Board in the 
Netherlands in the last quarter of 1951, and 
8 feature films, including 4 United States 
productions, were rejected by the Board. 

A total of 486 feature films were approved 
by the Netherlands censors in the entire 
year 1951, of which 302, or about 62 percent, 
were United States productions. Other 
feature films approved by the Board in 1951 
included 49 British productions, 34 German, 
33 French, 30 Italian, 10 Soviet films, 7 
Danish, 5 Austrian, 5 Mexican, 3 Swedish, 2 
Spanish, 2 Australian, and 1 each from 
Hungary, Argentina, Poland, and Switzer- 
land. During 1950 a total of 438 features 
were approved by the censors, of which 293, 
or about 67 percent, were United States 
productions. 


NEW MOTION-PICTURE THEATER, ZANZIBAR, 
BRITISH East AFRICA 


The Sultan of Zanzibar, British East 
Africa, on December 31, 1951, officially opened 
the Sultana, a new motion-picture theater 
which was erected by an Indian firm. The 
theater is equipped with United States pro- 
jection and sound equipment, has two bal- 
conies, and provides seating for about 600. 
It is planned to exhibit one Indian- and two 





English-language programs a week, and oc. 
casionally to show an Arab picture. English- 
language pictures will be obtained through 
the African Consolidated Film Ltd. which 
distributes for several major United States 
producers, and also distributes British films, 


U. S. Exports oF MOTION-PICTURE FILM 
AND EQUIPMENT 


Preliminary statistics of the U. S. Bureay 
of the Census reveal that 1951 exports 
of motion-picture films and equipment 
amounted to $27,547,416, about 14 percent 
higher than the 1950 exports, valued at 
$24,116,022. Noteworthy in this increase 
were the much higher exports of 35-mm. 
feature films and increases in exports of 
16-mm. films and equipment during 1951. 
The continued increase in foreign shipments 
of 16-mm. films, cameras, and projectors is 
an indication of the much larger use of 16- 
mm. entertainment films reported through- 
out the world. Exports of 16-mm. feature 
films and 16-mm. cameras and projectors 
were higher than have ever been recorded 
for these classifications. 

Exports of exposed feature films totaled 
323,836,500 linear feet valued at $10,051,858 
in 1951, an increase of more than 52,000,000 
linear feet over the 1950 exports. Increases 
were recorded in all 35-mm. and 16-mm. 
positive and negative feature-film export 
classifications. Exports of unexposed (raw- 
stock) motion-picture film amounted to 
298,028,808 linear feet valued at $7,095,959 
in 1951 compared with 319,096,985 linear feet 
valued at $6,208,500 in 1950. 

Total exports of motion-picture equip- 
ment, including cameras, projection equip- 
ment, and sound equipment, were valued at 
$10,399,599 in 1951, about 8 percent higher 
than 1950 exports valued at $9,593,478. The 
largest factor in this increase was the export 
of 6,353 cameras of the 16-mm. size and 
10,087 sound 16-mm. projectors, the largest 
exports recorded for these two items since 
separate export classifications were estab- 
lished in 1941. 

The accompanying table shows details of 
exports of motion-picture films and equip- 
ment in 1950 and 1951. 


U.S. Exports of Motion-Picture Films and Equipment, 1950 and 1951 


Film or equipment 

Unexposed, sensitized, motion-picture film (raw stock) 

35-mm. positive film 

35-mm. negative film 

16-mm. positive film 

16-mm. negative film 

8-mm. positive film 

§-mm. negative film 

Total 

Exposed or developed, motion-picture feature films 

35-mm. negative features 

16-mm. negative features 


35-mm. positive features 
16-mm. positive features 


Total 


Motion-picture cameras: 
35-mm. cameras 
1f-mm. cameras 
S-mm. cameras 


Total 


Motion-picture projectors: 
35-mm. projectors 
16-mm. silent projectors 
16-mm., sound projectors 
8-mm. projectors 


Total 


Other equipment: 
Sound-recording equipment 
Sound-reproducing equipment 
Are lamps 
Motion-picture screens 
Projection-equipment parts 


Total_. 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 





1950 1951 
! - 

Linear feet Dollars Linear feet Dollars 
184,999,419 | 2,504,104 149, 693, 250 2, 394, 997 
52. 826.018 | 1.693. 800 54, 251, 197 2, 128, 307 
37, 367, 453 537, 482 34, 471, 216 411, 967 
38, 430, 100 1,013, 155 51, 680, 890 1, 603, 970 
506, 572 32, 931 379, 405 27, 754 
4, 967, 423 337, 028 7, 552, 850 528, 964 
319, 096, GRS 6, 208, 500 298, 028, SOS 7, 095, 959 
9, 802, 241 621, 198 10, 966, 716 647, 787 
1, 887, 195 90, 739 1,951, 674 110, 567 
235, 875, 408 6, 899, 053 274, 779, 507 &, 200, 444 
23, 958, 960 703, 054 36, 138, 603 1, 084, 060 
271, 523, 804 &, 314, 044 323, 836, 500 10, 051, 858 

Number Dollars Number Dollars 
90 200, 593 120 158, 892 
5, 324 614, 095 6, 353 839, 661 
9, 909 524, 035 11, 691 532, 773 
15, 323 1, 338, 723 18, 164 1, 531, 326 
1, 898 706, 325 2,032 963, 390 
3, 796 303, 346 4,477 314, 209 
8, 609 2, 173, 881 10, O87 2, 751, 313 
7, 570 426, 621 6, 750 384, 304 
21, 873 3, 610, 173 23, 346 4, 413, 216 
753, 247 670, 254 
1, 036, 463 951, 935 
935 202, 863 1, O89 206, 922 
403, 269 $18, 857 
2, 248, 740 2, 117, O89 
4, 644, 582 4, 455, 057 
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Paints & Pigments 


PAINT PRODUCTION—SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland has 75 small plants making a 
wide variety of paints, varnishes, printing 
inks, plasticizers, and industrial finishes. 
Many are produced on a custom basis. Ma- 
rine paints and varnishes and antifouling 
compounds are not made. The raw-mate- 
rial situation has been difficult for about a 
year, and the industry is operating at ap- 
proximately 80 percent of capacity. The 
principal shortages are in zinc oxide, titani- 
um dioxide, plasticizers, and carbon black. 


Pulp & Paper 


EXPERIMENTS IN PULPING AFRICAN Woops 


The Afrika Institute of Rotterdam, in co- 
operation with the University of Amsterdam, 
has announced that it is installing a labora- 
tory to conduct research on the manufacture 
of pulp from woods native to French Equa- 
torial Africa and the Belgian Congo. 


SURINAM’S IMPORTS OF PAPER 


In the absence of any production of paper 
or any exports thereof, the following im- 
ports for 1950 represent the entire net addi- 


tions to the paper supply of Surinam for 
that year: 


Surinam Imports of Paper, Paperboard, Books, and Bags, 1950 


{Metric tons] 
Item ——_ U. 8. Canada | Sweden | Others Total 
| 
Paper | 
Printing 103.0 | 31.0 | 24.0 158. 0 
Wrapping } 140.0 | 4.0 | 7.0 27.0 3.0 181.0 
Writing 6.0 1.5 7.5 
Toilet 3.0 15.0 11.0 4.0 33.0 
Other 18.0 13.0 2.0 33.0 
Cardboard 5.6 .8 | 6.4 
Office books - . 15 | 1.5 
School books... 23.0 4 19.0 .6 43.0 
Other writing books 5.6 3 7 6.5 
Cardboard articles | 29.0 | 55.0) 7.0 6.0 97.0 
Cigarette paper, in | | 
Books 6.0 | | | 4.0 | 10.0 
Rolls 2} 1.5 | 1.7 
Paper bags 38.0 25.0 | 1.5 = 64.5 
Total 378. 7 146, 2 57.0 39.5 21.8 43. 2 
SWEDISH PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS Periodic 


The production of wood pulp in Sweden 
during 1951 was 10 percent above output 
in the preceding year. Exports, however, 
declined 4 percent quantitatively, although 
the value more than doubled. The price 
of wood pulp started a prolonged upward 
movement in the fall of 1950 and increased 
steadily during the first 3 quarters of 1951. 
During the past few months, prices have be- 
come stabilized as the result of a generally 
less acute demand for Swedish pulp exports. 

Paper production in 1951 increased 10 per- 
cent over 1950. Exports for the most part 
maintained the pattern of the preceding 
year. The exception was a marked reduc- 
tion in shipments of newsprint to Argen- 
tina occasioned by a Swedish import defi- 
cit in bilateral trade between the two coun- 
tries. 

Paper exports to the United States in- 
creased 23 percent in the past 2 years, a 25- 
percent advance in newsprint and grease- 
proof paper being partly counterbalanced by 
reduced shipments of kraft wrapping paper 
and other grades. 


PRICE OF LONDON TIMES INCREASED, U. K. 


The price of the London Times was raised 
from 3d. to 4d. a copy on February 11, 1952. 
This increase is the first since April 7, 1941, 
when the price was advanced to 3d. from 
2d. 

The latest price rise is reportedly due to 
the recent increase in the cost of news- 
print plus added expenditures on news serv- 
ices, wages, and other production costs. 

Data in World Press News of London dis- 
close an over-all decline of about 4.5 per- 
cent in the sales of British newspapers dur- 
ing the second half of 1951 as compared 
with the corresponding period of 1950. This 
drop is believed to reflect increased prices 
established in 1951. 


MorE LIBERAL NEWSPRINT DISTRIBUTION, 
UV. &. 

The Newsprint Supply Co. announced that 

extra newsprint would be released for con- 


sumption during the 8-week rationing pe- 
riod which ended March 9, 1952. 


March 17, 1952 


increases in consumption per- 
mitted by the Newsprint Supply Co. are 
welcomed by the newspapers, which have 
been warned that owing to the inadequate 
level of newsprint stocks in the United King- 
dom they will remain on the present six- 
page basis for the remainder of 1952. It 
was hoped to bring United Kingdom news- 
print stocks up to at least 100,000 tons 
by the end of December 1951. A reliable 
source reports, however, that on Jan- 
uary 13, 1952, the latest date for which sta- 
tistics are available, newsprint stocks in the 
United Kingdom stood at only 80,446 tons, 
although this is an improvement over the 
figure of 72,000 tons on December 18, 1951. 


Radio & Television 


TELEVISION NEWS IN CUBA 


Cuba imported a total of 24,273 new televi- 
sion receivers during 1951 at a value consid- 
erably in excess of $4,000,000. The first sets, 
approximately 450 of them, were imported 
during the final quarter of 1950. Stocks on 
hand are estimated at 5,000 units, leaving 
about 19,273 sets in use. To reduced the in- 
ventory, importers and dealers are granting 
up to 30 months for completing payments. 

The refusal of the Baseball Association to 
permit televising of the professional ball 
games from November 1951 to February 1952 
caused television-set sales to drop approxi- 
mately 30 percent during the final quarter of 
1951. However, importers and dealers are 
again optimistic, as plans for a $2,000,000 tel- 
evision broadcasting station were announced 
at the end of January. The new station, 
Radio-Television-El Mundo, is scheduled to 
use Channel 2 and to go on the air in May. 
Necessary arrangements are reported to have 
been made to televise all the professional 
baseball games, and the new enterprise in- 
tends to bring the best available talent to 
Cuban TV fans. 


CHANGE OF ITALIAN BROADCASTING SET-UP 


The following is a translation of excerpts 
from a story in Messaggero (Rome) of Janu- 
ary 28, 1952: 


“In the course of the last meeting of the 
Council of Ministers, the agreement for the 
grant to RAI (state radio broadcasting mo- 
nopoly) of the franchise for radio and TV 
services was approved. The agreement is 
contingent upon RAI’s passing under the di- 
rect control of the Government through IRI- 
(Institute for Industrial Reconstruction). 

“The grant of the TV franchise to RAI has 
been prompted by the need for this service— 
as well as the radio service to have a national 
character; and by the opportunity of effect- 
ing the widest possible economy by utilizing 
the vast possibilities, organization, and tech- 
nical personnel already at the disposal of 
RAI. 

“The main points in the agreement can be 
summarized thus: the majority of shares of 
RAI stock must be in the hands of IRI, thus 
ensuring the greatest possible guarantee for 
the Government, which will exercise com- 
plete control within the administrative 
council. All shares presently owned by the 
advertising corporation (SIPRA) will pass 
from the Societa Idroelettrica Piemontese 
(SIPRA) to IRI and to RAI. Advertising 
time will be reduced by half; also commer- 
cial programs and the commercial broadcast 
schedule will be submitted to the examina- 
tion of the vigilance committee. 

“As regards TV transmissions, RAI is com- 
mitted to start the service according to a 
program to be developed by degrees, in ac- 
cordance with economic means involved; and 
to install a coaxial cable network, to be uti- 
lized for the transmission of TV programs. 

“In an initial phase, namely within a pe- 
riod of 18 months, RAI is committed to initi- 
ate service in Turin, Milan, and Rome. This 
deadline is likely, however, to be reduced, 
since an experimental service will undoubt- 
edly be started in Rome, Milan, and Turin 
during 1952. This will enable Italian set 
manufacturers to test and adjust TV receiv- 
ers on these ‘reference’ broadcasts. 

“Not later than June 1953, after the in- 
stallation of a new transmitter in the 
Piacenza province, service will be provided 
for an area including at least Piedmont, 
Lombardy, and part of Emilia and Veneto. 

“In the course of a second and third phase, 
TV service will cover Liguria and Central 
and Southern ‘Italy, in such a way that, 
within a 5-year period, an area of about 
90,000 square kms. with 26 million inhabi- 
tants, will be covered by an adequate TV 
service.” 

The official communiqué from the Press 
Office of the Postal and Telecommunication 
Ministry also notes that the TV standard will 
be 625 lines, 25 frames per second. 


Textiles 


VISCOSE RAYON PRODUCTION, CANADA 


Courtaulds (Canada), Ltd., the sole Cana- 
dian producer of viscose rayon yarn and 
staple fiber, reported the following output in 
1951, expressed in millions of pounds: Tex- 
tile filament yarn, 12.4; staple fiber, 11.5; 
high-tenacity tire yarn, 10. These figures 
represent a substantial curtailment of pre- 
vious production goals. The cutback in 
textile yarn and staple was attributed to 
depressed market conditions. The decline in 
production of tire yarn, however, was the 
result of unavoidable work stoppages occa- 
sioned by a change-over to new equipment 

An expansion program has been planned 
by Courtaulds to keep pace with the antici- 
pated growth of the Canadian population 
and economy. 

The company expects to increase its staple 
fiber capacity to 24,000,000 pounds by July 
1952, with a total production of approxi- 
mately 18,000,000 pounds for the year of 
1952. Of this amount, 30 percent will go to 
cotton spinners for blending, 60 percent to 
conventional rayon spinners, and the re- 
mainder to the woolen and worsted industry. 


(Continued on p. 26) 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in Transportation, 
Communications, and Utili- 
ties Division, Office of Inter- 
national Trade 


Port Congestion in 
New Zealand 


The ports of Auckland and Wellington, 
New Zealand, have been experiencing acute 
shipping congestion, resulting particularly 
from heavy import tonnages, which have 
overtaxed facilities, and aggravated by the 
closing of many warehouses for 2 or 3 weeks 
during the Christmas-New Year holidays. A 
significant part of the cargoes now arriving 
were held up abroad during the long steve- 
dore strike in the first half of 1951, and many 
chartered ships are now assisting in bringing 
these goods forward. Port officials believe 
that the congestion is easing and will be over 
within the next few months. 


New Air Service Between 
Southampton and Las Palmas 


On January 19, 1952, Aquila Airways, Ltd., 
of London, began weekly flights from South- 
ampton to Las Palmas, Grand Canary, via 
Madeira, and return via Madeira and Lisbon. 
Planes leave Southampton at 12:45 a. m. on 
Saturday and return at 5:45 p. m. on Sunday. 

The full fare for a one-way trip from 
Southampton to Las Palmas is £54 13s. 6d. 
and for a round trip £98 8s.éd. Children be- 
tween the ages of 2 and 12 pay 50 percent of 
the full fare and under 2 years 10 percent 
All fares with the exception of the Las 
Palmas-Madeira part of the trip are payable 
in sterling or dollars. Travelers not going 
any farther than Madeira or vice versa are 
permitted to pay in pesetas. 

This new service will go a long way toward 
facilitating travel between the archipelago 
and England and will also help alleviate con- 
gestion in air travel between the Islands and 
the Spanish Peninsula on the Spanish lines 
Iberia and AviaciOn y Comercio. As there 
is no regular steamship connection with Ma- 
deira, this new line will be especially valu- 
able for travel to that island. Aquila Air- 
ways, Ltd., hopes to increase the service to 
two flights a week in the near future. 


Railways of Venezuela 


The State Railways Administration was al- 
located 16,777,878 bolivars in the Govern- 
ment budget for the fiscal year 1951-52, of 
which 7,949,025 bolivars represented the sec- 
ond and final payment for the La Guaira- 
Caracas, Valencia-Puerto Cabello, and Palma 
Sola-Barquisimeto Railways acquired from 
British interests in 1950. (1 bolivar=ap- 
proximately US#$0.2985). As the first step 
in its program for reconstructing the system 
between Caracas and Barquisimeto, the Ad- 
ministration assigned 1,500,000 bolivars for 
studies of the project by a United States 
engineering firm, which were continuing at 
the year end. 

Reconstruction of the La Guaira-Caracas 
Railroad, which was partially blocked in the 
landslides of November 1950 and February 
1951, was continued. The Administration 
estimated that costs of general repairs will 
amount to 3,000,000 bolivars. Extensive 
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repairs were made to the Valencia-Puerto Ca- 
bello Railroad, and repair and maintenance 
work were undertaken on the Gran Ferrocar- 
ril de Venezuela, the Ferrocarril Central, and 
on the line between Santa Barvara del 


Zulia and El Vigia. Additions to equipment 
during the year were the arrival of 50 cars 
from the United States and 8 Diesel electric 
locomotives purchased from the Interna- 
tional General Electric Co. Total cost of this 
new equipment was 7,000,000 bolivars. 


With the exception of the Tachira Rail- 
road in the west and the ore transportation 
line from El Pao to Palua, the State Railways 
Administration, through the Venezuelan 
Government, continued as manager or owner 
of all the railroad properties in Venezuela. 
No new railroads were constructed during the 
year. 


Port Congestion at 
Dar es Salaam 


Port congestion in Dar es Salaam, Tangan- 
yika (East Africa), has again reached the 
stage where the railway authorities face the 
possibility of placing restrictions on ship- 
ments by rail of produce and other goods 
from up-country to this port if ships con- 
tinue to arrive at the harbor behind sched 
ule. It is reported that vessels coming to 
Dar es Salaam via the Suez Canal are delayed 
in Mombasa, owing to congestion in that 
port, for a period up to 35 days, and ships 
coming by way of the Cape are frequently 
held up in Beira for a month or more. 

On January 11, there were reported to be 
7,000 tons of produce and other goods in the 
export sheds at Dar es Salaam, and little 
hope was expressed of its being shipped in 
the near future. This total included 3,700 
tons of sisal, most of which was to be shipped 
to the United States, and 1,100 tons of cot- 
ton, a large proportion of which was to be 
shipped to Liverpool. The port has the fa- 
cilities to handle about 2,500 tons of sisal 
at a time but the recent heavy rail move- 
ments have caused this figure to be exceeded 
by 1,200 tons. To increase the difficulties, 
65 cars arrived in Dar es Salaam loaded with 
produce and other goods for export, making 
the congestion in the export sheds even more 
acute. 


Power Development of 
Rio Negro, Uruguay 


The Uruguayan Executive Power was au- 
thorized to enlarge the debt “Obras Publicas 
1942, 5%’ 500,000 pesos to finance studies of 
possible hydroelectric developments on the 
Rio Negro below Rincon del Bonete, by de- 
cree No. 13553, approved January 15, 1952 
(Diario Oficial, January 25, 1952). 

The message from the Executive Power 
calls attention to the increasing demands 
of the country for more electric power, the 
convenience of a location on the Rio Negro 
below Rincon del Bonete (where the four- 
turbine, 128,000-kilowatt Dr. Gabriel Terra 
dam is located), and the difficulties arising 
from the international nature of the alterna- 
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tive project which involves construction of 
a hydroelectric plant on the Rio Uruguay. 
The agreement signed by Uruguay and Ar- 
gentina December 30, 1946, contemplated the 
construction of a dam on the Rio Uruguay 
at Salto Grande. Since then, extensive 
studies have been carried out but the project 
has not gone beyond the planning stage. 


New Weekly Air Service 
Betwen Dar es Salaam and 
Belgian Congo 


A new weekly air service between Dar es 
Salaam, Tanganyika, and Costermansville, 
Belgian Congo, has recently been inaugu- 
rated. Stops will also be made at Tabora, 
Albertville, and Usambura. 

The new air service is expected to prove 
popular, particularly among importers in 
Tanganyika and the Belgian Congo, who wish 
to discuss business with their colleagues in 
one place or the other. 

The Société Anonyme Belge d’Exploitation 
de la Navigation Aérienne (SABENA) is 
the third airline to extend its services to 
Tanganyika, the other two being the East 
African Airways Corp. and the Central 
African Airways Corp. 


Guatemalan Airline Begins New 
Freight and Passenger Service 


The Companhia Guatemalteca de Aviacion, 
S. A. (AVIATECA) has inaugurated a new 
weekly freight and passenger service from 
Guatemala to Belize, Honduras, via Puerto 
Barrios, and return. The provisional time 
table of this new service is as follows: 

Central 


standard 
time 


Leave Guatemala City Tuesday 7:45 a. m. 
Arrive Puerto Barrios do 8:45 a. mM. 
Leave Puerto Barrios do 9:15 a. m. 
Arrive Belize do 10:05 a. m. 
Leave Belize do 10:35 a. m. 
Arrive Puerto Barrios do 11:25 a. m 
Leave Puerto Barrios do 11:50 a. m. 
Arrive Guatemala City do 12:50 p. m. 


The fare from Belize to Guatemala is 
27.56 British Honduran dollars (BH$l1= 
US$0.70); from Belize to Puerto Barrios 
BH$12.25 and from Puerto Barrios to Guate- 
mala BH$15.31. These fares include a tax 
of 6 percent. No reduction is made for 
round-trip tickets. 

The freight rate from Belize to Guatemala 
is BH$0.10 per pound with a minimum of 
BH$4.33. 


French Railway Rates 
Increased 


The French Government has announced 
increases in freight and passenger rates by 
S. N. C. F. (National Railroads), effective on 
January 28, 1952. Freight rates are raised 
by approximately 10.5 percent. The last 
previous increase in freight tariffs was 5.1 
percent on November 1, 1951. 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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German Fairs and Exhibitions 
Stimulate International Trade 


Germany's fairs and exhibitions have 
proved to be effective stimulants to the 
country’s domestic and foreign trade. They 
also have promoted extensive commerce 
among other nations. Many of these events, 
held each year, attract buyers from all over 
the world. One of the advantages which 
United States businessmen derive from visits 
to such fairs is a rapid survey of new lines 
for importation in the least amount of time 
for the least outlay. 

An article listing 1952 German fairs was 
published in the December 10, 1951, issue of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. Other 1952 
German fairs of interest to United States 
firms not listed in that article are: German 
Handicraft Fair, Munich, July 4-20; Baker’s 
Trade Exhibition, Stuttgart, July 26—-August 
6; Radio and Television Exhibition, Dussel- 
dorf, August 22-31; German Music Fair, Dus- 
seldorf, September 11-15; International Au- 
tomobile Exhibition, Frankfurt am Main, 
September 18-28; Watch and Clock Trade 
Fair, Frankfurt am Main, September 19-29; 
Frankfurter Book Fair, Frankfurt am Main, 
September 25-30; German Industry Show, 
Berlin, October 4-19; and International Cycle 
and Motorcycle Exposition, Frankfurt am 
Main, October 26—-November 2. 

Data on some of the events not included in 
the December 10 article follow: 

The Fourth Annual German Handicraft 
Fair, a small industries fair, is scheduled to 
take place in Munich, July 4-20, 1951. De- 
tails may be obtained from the Management, 
Theresienholhe 14/1, Munich 12. 

The following information on results of 
certain fairs held in 1951 may be of interest: 

The Central Agricultural Fair, held in 
Munich, September 22—October 7 under the 
auspices of the Bavarian Farmer’s Union, at- 
tracted buyers from the United States, Aus- 
tria, Switzerland, France, England, and Ar- 
gentina. More than 379,000 visitors 
attended. 

Exhibits included farm machinery (many 
in action), electrical devices such as poultry 
pluckers, portable electric fences, and a new 
type of electrical auctioning machine. Also 
on display was a new hydraulic lifter to be 
used in place of hand lifters on movers, 
plows, harrows, and other tractor equipment. 
Combines with motors were also shown. 
Agricultural machinery exhibitors stated 
they were satisfied with orders received. 
Large export orders were reported to have 
been placed; one manufacturer alone con- 
tracted for delivery of 800 tractors to dealers 
in France. 

Further data may be obtained from the 
Bavarian Farmer’s Union, Munich, Germany. 

The General Food Exhibition took place 
at Cologne, October 6-14. Approximately 
250,000 people attended, including about 
6,000 from England, France, Switzerland, the 
Scandinavian countries, Finland, Italy, Aus- 
tria, and the Benelux countries. 

Among the 1,287 exhibitors were 612 for- 
eign firms representing (with foreign- 
exchange allocations, where available): Ar- 
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gentina, Australia ($50,000), Austria ($5,000), 
Belgium ($30,000), Brazil, Bulgaria ($50,000), 
Canada ($50,000), Chile ($50,000), Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark ($15,000), Egypt, 
($50,000), England ($120,000), France ($20,- 
000), Greece ($50,000), Hungary, India 
($30,000), Iran ($50,000), Ireland ($50,000), 
Italy ($300,000), Japan ($10,000) , Mexico, the 
Netherlands ($200,000), Portugal ($55,000), 
Spain ($25,000), Switzerland ($300,000), Sy- 
ria, Turkey ($165,000), United States ($25,- 
000), Union of South Africa ($50,000), and 
Yugoslavia. In addition, France, the Nether- 
lands, and Italy had collective displays. 

The largest group of exhibitors consisted 
of some 214 firms exhibiting wine, beer and 
spirits; cereals, pastry, and spices were dis- 
played by 181 firms. Other large commodity 
groups represented were meat and meat 
products (51), fruits, vegetables, jam (70), 
cocoa and chocolates (35), diet food (23), 
mechanical equipment (23), shop equip- 
ment (68). 

Although exhibitors generally expressed 
satisfaction with the development of busi- 
ness, retailers were apparently cautious in 
buying. Of special interest to foreign buyers 
were high-quality spirits, chocolate, candy, 
meats, and sausages. The demand for can- 
ned ham in many instances exceeded the 
supply. Foreign exhibitors were surprised 
by the large German demand for high- 
quality food such as Dutch cocoa, Swiss choc- 
olate, and lemons and nuts. 

Further data may be obtained directly 
from the General Food Exhibition (ANUGA) 
Cologne, Germany. 

The Frankfurt Book Fair, held in Frank- 
furt am Main, September 13-18, 1951, is an 
annual commercial exhibition of both Ger- 
man and foreign book publishers and deal- 
ers, sponsored by the West German Associ- 
ation of Publishers and Dealers, Hamburger, 
Allee 23. The preceding exhibition was held 
September 20-26, 1950, and although no defi- 
nite dates have been set for the next exhibi- 
tion, it is expected that it will be held in 
September 1952. 

Among the 602 firms which participated 
were 70 exhibitors from France, 54 from 
Switzerland, 43 from Austria, 4 from Great 
Britain, and 3 from the United States. With 
the exhibition of more than 30,000 titles, 
6,000 of which had not been previously re- 
leased, the fair offered retailers and the gen- 
eral public a representative sampling of 
“classics’”’ and new works in the field of lit- 
erature, philosophy, art, music, political, 
science, law, economics, the natural sciences, 
history, and education. In addition, there 
were exhibits of maps, atlases, and other 
educational aids. 

The entry of foreign-exhibit material un- 
der bond was permitted and the West Ger- 
man Import Committee approved $139,000 
worth of foreign exchange for payment of 
publications sold during the fair. This ex- 
change was allocated as follows: Austria, 
$50,000; Switzerland, $50,000; France, $35,- 
000; the United States, $2,000; and Great 
Britain, $2,000. 

Officials stated that children’s books and 
works of modern fiction aroused the greatest 
buying interest. The Association reported 
that exhibitors were generally satisfied with 
















the volume of sales. Further data may be 
obtained directly from the sponsors. 
Visitors to most of the German fairs will 
be given visas without charge, when in pos- 
session of fair passes or invitations. The 
latter as well as further information on the 
above or any other German events may be 
obtained directly from the fair management 
or through Mr. Henri Abt, Director, German- 
American Trade Promotion Office, Empire 
State Building, Suite 6921, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Visas are issued by Con- 
sulates located in New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Atlanta, and New Orleans. 
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Philadelphia, Chicago, and other industrial 
cities. 

67. Union of South Africa—Gordon R. 
Hain, representing the First Electric Corpo- 
ration of South Africa (manufacturers of 
heavy and light electrical machinery, includ- 
ing motors, transformers, and switchgear), 
P. O. Box 24, Knights, Transvaal, wishes to 
purchase, preferably direct from manufac- 
turers, ball and roller bearings, electrical 
silicon sheet steel, electrically welded tubing 
for transformer tubes, insulated copper wires, 
electrical insulation materials and related 
items, including varnished cloths, tapes, 
papers, and boards. He is in the United 
States until April 23. U. S. address: c/o 
J. A. Ewing & McDonald Inc., 470 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, New York. Itinerary: 


New York, Washington, and possibly other 
cities. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and from Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. The price 
is $1 a list for each country. 

Boat and Ship Builders, 
Chandlers—Peru. 

Business Firms—Malta. 

Canneries—Hong Kong. 

Commercial Fishing Companies and Fish 
Exporters—Cuba. 

Control and Instrument, Industrial E!ec- 
tronic, Importers and Dealers—lItaly. 

Curio, Novelty and Handicraft Dealers, 
Manufacturers and Exporters—Argentina. 

Instrument, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—Egypt. 


Lumber Importers, Agents and Exporters— 
Luxembourg. 


Mining Companies and Exporters of Ores— 
Cuba. 


Mining Companies and Exporters of Ores— 
Turkey. 


Motion Picture Industry—Uruguay. 


Repairers and 
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Country 


Unit quoted 


Type of exchange 


Basic 
Preferential 
Free market 
Official 
Légal free 
Curb 


Argentina Peso 


Bolivia Boliviano 


Brazil Cruzeiro Official 

Chik Peso do 
Banking market 
Provisional commercial 
Special commercial 
Free market (curb) 

Colombia do Bank of Republic * 


Basic *_. 


Costa Rica Colon Controlled 
Uncontrolled 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (official 
Free ; 
Honduras Lempira Official 
Mexico Peso Free 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 
Basic 
Curb 
Paraguay Guarani Official ' 
do 8 
Free 
Peru Sol Exchange certificate 
Free 
Salvador Colon Free 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 
Commercial free 
Uncontrolled-non-trade 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 
Free 


See explanatory notes for rate structure. 
2 Average consists of September through 
quotations; rate was established Aug. 28, 1950. 
} Average consists of April through December 
tations; rate established Apr. 8, 1950. 
4 Average consists of October through December quo- 
tations; rate established Oct. 24, 1949. 
Average consists of March through December quo- 
tations; rate established Feb. 25, 1950 
New rate established Jan. 10, 195). 
7 Established July 25, 1950; average for August through 
December. 


December 


quo- 


*See explanatory notes. New basic rate established 
Mar. 20, 1951. 
* January-November. New rate (15.15) established 


Dec. 1, 1950. 
© July-December. Selling rate in effect throughout 
country since July 1, 1950. 


i! Average consists of quotations from June 17, 1949, 
through Dee. 31, 1949. 

12 November-December. Kate established Nov. 9, 
1950. 

13 New rate established Mar. 5, 1951. See explanatory 
notes 


lt Established Oct. 5, 1949. Average for 1949 includes 
October, November, and December quotations 
* Bolivian curb rate as of July 24; Paraguayan free rate 
as of end of month. 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


All the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition there are in sev- 
eral countries illegal or black markets in which rates fluc- 
tuate widely and vary substantially from those above 
Several countries also allow special rates to be applied to 
some transactions either directly or through barter or 
private compensation operations. 

irgentina.—_Imports into Argentina since Aug. 28, 
1950, are paid for at preferential, basic or free market rates, 
depending upon their importance to the Argentine econ- 
omy. Authorized nontrade remittances from Argentina 
are effected at the free marketrate. During 1948,and until 
Oct. 3, 1949, there were four rates in effect: Ordinary 
(4.23), preferential (3.73), auction (4.94), and free (in- 
creased from approximately 4.02 at the beginning of 1948, 
to 4.80 in June, 1948). On Oct. 3, 1949, the rate struc- 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
“Ss, EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on selling rates, 
in units of foreign currency per dollar, with 
the following exceptions: The peso of the 
Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 
quetzal, the Panamanian balboa, and the 
Cuban peso are linked to the dollar at 1 to 
1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes 
to a dollar. 


Average rate Latest available quotation 


Approxi- 


1949 1950 1951 Date | Mate equiv- Date 
(annual) |(annual)| Sept “ lalentin U.S. ' 
currency 
( 27. 50 7. 3 7.50 $0. 1333 | Feb. 14, 1952 
(1) 25.00 5. 00 5. 00 2000 Do. 
(‘) 214.04 14.40 | 14.10 0709 Do 
42.42 > 60. 60 60.60 | 60. 60 .0165 | Dee. 21, 1951 
4111.50 | 5101.00 | 101.00 (101.00 0099 Do. 
101. 66 161. 50 |*188.00 | 202. 00 0050 Do. 
18. 72 18. 72 18.72 | 18.72 0534 Jan. 31,1952 
31. 10 31. 10 31.10 | 31.10 . 0322 Do. 
43. 10 43.10 43.10 43.10 0232 Do. 
60. 10 60.10 | 60.10 . 0166 Do. 
50. 00 50.00 | 50.00 0200 Do 
79. 00 91.04 94.91 | 94.50 0106 Do. 
1. 96 1. 96 
2. 51 2. 51 3984 Jan. 31,1952 
5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 . 1764 Do. 
7.91 8.77 7. 52 7. 00 1429 Do. 
13. 50 13. 50 15.15 | 15.15 0660 | Feb. 25, 1942 
17. 68 18. 36 18.02 | 17.45 0573 Do 
2.04 10 2. 02 2.02 2.02 4950 | Jan. 31,1952 
8.65 8. 65 8. 65 8. 65 1156 Do. 
5.00 5.00 5.00 5. 00 2000 Do. 
27.00 7.00 7.00 1429 Do 
7.14 6. 92 7.06 7.00 1429 Do 
6.00 6. 00 1667 Do. 
9. 00 9. 00 1111 Do. 
*36.00 | 33.50 0299 Do. 
17.78 14. 85 15.37 | 15.21 0657 Do. 
18. 46 15. 54 5. 66 15. 28 0654 Do. 
2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 4000 Do. 
1.90 1. 90 1.90 1. 90 5263 | Feb. 15, 1952 
142.45 2.45 2. 45 2. 45 $082 Do. 
2.77 2. 61 2.49 2. 43 4115 Do. 
3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 2985 Jan. 31,1952 
3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 2985 Do. 


ture was modified to provide for 6 rates 
A (3.73), preferential B (5.37), basic 6), auction A and B 
(established initially in November 1949 at 9.32 and 11, 
respectively, and consolidated into a single rate of 12.53 
in July 1950), and free (9.02). 

Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia since April, 1950, are 
paid for either at the official rate or the legal free rate 
Nontrade remittances from Bolivia are effected at the 
legal free rate. The former differential rate (56.05) was 
abolished on Apr. 8, 1950. 

Brazil,—All authorized remittances from Brazil are 
now made at the official rate. Law No. 1383 of June 12, 
1951, effective Jan. 1, 1952, increased the tax on most re- 
mittances of funds abroad from 5 percent (Law No. 156 
of Nov. 27, 1947) to 8 percent, making the effective rate 
for such transactions 20. 218 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the official 
rate, the banking market rate, the provisional commer- 
cial rate, the special commercial rate, or the free market 
rate. Nontrade transactions are effected at the free mar- 
ket rate. (The free market rate, when used for merchan- 
dise importations, is maintained by the commercial 
banks at a “‘controlled”’ or ‘‘banking’’ rate of 90.20 pesos 
per dollar, selling. For other purposes, the free mar- 
ket rate is allowed to fluctuate according to supply and 
demand.) 

Colombia.—Prior to Mar. 20, 1951, most imports were 
paid for at the Bank of the Republic rate, the official rate 
maintained by that institution. Other imports were 
paid for at an exchange certificate rate. Authorized 
remittances on account of registered capital could be 
made at the official rate. Under a new exchange control 
system instituted Mar. 20, a new basic exchange rate of 
2.50 pesos per United States dollar buying and 2.51 selling 
was established. All foreign payments are made at the 
basic selling rate, and all foreign exchange proceeds 
receive the basic buying rate except for exchange from 
coffee exports which were initially converted at the old 
buying rate of 1.95 pesos for 75 percent of the exchange and 
the new 2.50 rate for the remaining 25 percent. On Oct. 
29 a program of progressive devaluation of the coffee 
buying rate was put into effect, to be continued until 
complete unification with the 2.50 peso buying rate is 
reached. The old selling rate of 1.96 pesos is presently 
inactive; the former exchange certificate and free market 
rates have been suspended. Exchange taxes are unified 
at 3 percent ad valorem. 


viz, preferential 
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It is expected that the filament yarn pro- 
duction will run from 7,000,000 to 10,000,000 
pounds for the year. No expansion is plan- 
ned in this field; one reason being that 
nylon is replacing filament rayon to a large 
extent in knitted underwear, another is that 
suits are emphasized in current style trends 
for women, rather than dresses, many of 
which are made from rayon filament fabrics. 


The company is now producing carpet 
staple in commercial sample quantities 
only, but expects to enter into full-scale 


production in 1953. Present plans would 
result in a production of about 14,000,000 
pounds of high-tenacity tire yarn in 1952 
with an increase in capacity to 22,000,000 
pounds by mid-1953. The company will 
introduce a high-tenacity yarn in 1952, pro- 
duced by a different process from that of 
tire yarn. The new product will be about 
50 percent stronger than ordinary textile 
filament and will be of two qualities—one 
of 300 denier for use in the manufacture of 
industrial fabrics, and the other of 150 denier 
for shoe fabrics. 

As of February 1, Courtaulds reduced its 
prices for viscose yarns to the point where 
there is no longer a price differential be- 
tween these and acetate yarns. Staple-fiber 
prices remain the same. During 1951 cer- 
tain European suppliers offered staple fiber 
in the Canadian market at prices lower than 
domestic products. Because the quality of 
the imported fiber was not of the best, it did 
not create noticeable competition. 





Costa Rica.—The controlled rate applies to certain 
essential imports and to some nontrade transactions 
The uncontrolled rate applies to other imports and to 
nontrade transactions not eligible for the controlled rate 

Ecuador.—** Essential’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate. ‘‘Semiessential’’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate plus 33 percent ad valorem. Luxury imports 
are paid for at the free rate plus 44 percent ad valorem, 
calculated on the official rate. Certain imports are 
effected on a compensation basis 

Nicaragua.— Between Dec. 16, 1949, and Nov. 9, 1950, 
essential imports and authorized nontrade transactions 
were paid for at the official rate plus charges and a 5-per- 
cent exchange tax. Authorized nonessential imports 
were paid for through the use of exchange certificates 
purchased at rates which were usually higher than the 
official rate. Most nontrade remittances were made at 
the curb rate. Under a new foreign exchange law, dated 
Nov. 9, 1950, the official rate is to be applied to payments 
of Government obligations and to purchases by Govern- 
ment-owned public services. Imports of essential goods 
and certain nontrade remittances are to be effected at the 
basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar. Imports of semi- 
essential goods and some nontrade remittances ure to be 
effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar plus a 
surcharge of 1 cordoba per dollar (effective rate 8). Non- 
essential imports and other nontrade remittances are to 
be effected at the basic rate plus 3 cordobas per dollar (10). 

Paraguay.—A new par value of 6 guaranies per U. 8 
dollar was established Mar. 5, 1951, together with modifi- 
cations in foreign exchange rates. An official market 
with two rates governs most transactions. Selling rates 
are 6 and 9 guaranies per dollar depending upon the 
degree of essentiality of the goods to be imported; the rate 
of 9 guaranies is applied to remittances on account of 
registered capital. The legal free market covers invis- 
ibles, including unregistered capital. Both purchases 
and sales of foreign exchange are subject to a 1 percent 
commission in favor of the Monetary Department of the 
Bank of Paraguay. Prior to Mar. 5, 1951, imports were 
paid for at one or another of the following given rates, 
depending upon the essentiality of the article to the Para- 
guayan economy: Official preferential, 3.12; basic, 4.98; 
preferential A, 6.08; preferential B, 8.05. Nontrade 
transactions were effected at the preferential B rate. 
Taxes of 2, 5, and 10 percent had been levied on the basic, 
preferential A, and preferential B rates, respectively, 
since Apr. 18, 1950. For a number of years.prior to Nov. 
7, 1949, imports had been paid for at the official rate (3.12 
guaranies per dollar) or at an auction rate ranging from 
iO to 20 percent above the official, depending upon the 
essentiality of the merchandise. 

Peru.—Payment for permitted imports and for certain 
authorized nontrade transactions is effected through the 
use of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the free 
market. Other nontrade transactions are effected at the 
legal free-market rate. 

Uruguay.—The controlled rate of 1.90 pesos per dollar 
applies to a list of raw materials and primary necessities 
estimated to amount to about 80 percent of total imports. 
The rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar applies to nonlisted 
imports, deemed to be nonessentials or luxuries. The 
uncontrolled rate is applied to nontrade transactions. 
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Export-Control Developments 


[Note: Excerpts from recent announcements 
in CEB (Current Export Bulletin) and from 
press releases of OIT (Office of International 
Trade) appear below. The announcements, 
containing more detailed information, may be 
obtained from the OIT, U. S. Department of 
Commerce. Any such requests should refer to 
the date and the number of the OIT Press Re- 
lease (free) or of the CEB (for which there 
is a charge of 10 cents each) shown at the end 


of each item.] 


REEXPORTS OF PLUMBERS’ BRASS GOODS 


Applicants for licenses to export plumbers’ 
brass goods now are required to state 
whether the goods covered by their appli- 
cations were made in a foreign country or 
in the United States. 

The total poundage of foreign-made 
plumbers’ brass goods included in each li- 
cense application must be shown on the 
application. If the entire quantity of plumb- 
ers’ brass goods covered by the application 
was made in the United States, this should 
be stated specifically. 

It has been indicated to OIT that plumb- 
ers’ brass goods are being imported into 
the United States, principally from Japan, 
and then reexported because demand here 
is primarily for United States-made goods. 
With the aid of the information that will 
be obtained as a result of today’s action, OIT 
will be able to determine the extent to which 
foreign-made goods are being reexported. 

If the quantity that is being imported and 
reexported proves substantial, OIT will at- 
tempt to obtain an adjustment of the ex- 
port quota, which is established primarily 
to protect domestic supplies. (OIT-948; 
CEB 660, Feb. 28, 1952.) 


SUPPLEMENTARY Woop PULP EXPORT 
QUOTAS 


Supplementary first-quarter export quotas 
have been established for certain grades of 
wood pulp, and quantitative restrictions on 
exports of unbleached sulfate wood pulp 
have been removed. 

The action was made possible by the easing 
in domestic demand for certain grades of 
wood pulp. 

The first-quarter export quota for dissolv- 
ing and special chemical grades of wood pulp 
has been increased by 3,000 short tons, to a 
total of 10,000 short tons. The same amount 
was approved for export in the fourth quar- 
ter of 1951. 

An additional 2,000 short tons of un- 
bleached sulfite wood pulp also has been 
made available for export in the first quarter. 
This brings the combined first-quarter quota 
for this grade of wood pulp and the paper 
grades of bleached sulfite and sulfate wood 
pulp, previously established at 7,000 short 
tons, to a total of 9,000 short tons. In the 
fourth quarter of 1951, a total of 7,000 short 
tons of these grades of wood pulp was 
approved for export. 

Unbleached sulfate wood pulp, previously 
under a 50,000-ton quota, now has been 
placed under “open-end” licensing. Under 
“open-end” licensing, no formal quantitative 
quota is established, but exports are con- 
trolled so as to protect national security and 
domestic supplies. (OIT-949, Mar. 4, 1952.) 


Export LICENSING OF COTTON LINTERS 
AND PULP 


A total of 425,228 bales of cotton linters 
and pulp (bleached linters) has been li- 
censed for export since August 1, 1951, the 
beginning of the new crop year. This 
quantity covers 198,561 bales of raw cotton 
linters and 226,667 bales of pulp. 

Of the total, 76,475 bales have been li- 
censed since February 5, 1952, when licens- 
ing figures were last reported by OIT. 

About 79 percent of the quantity licensed 
Since February 5, or 60,566 bales, was ap- 
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proved for export to France. About 17 per- 
cent was licensed for shipment to four other 
countries: Germany, 6,452 bales; Japan, 
4,420 bales; Belgium, 1,599 bales; and Italy, 
1,054 bales. 

In addition, since February 5, OIT has li- 
censed pulp for two countries for which 
license applications had not been received 
previously: Brazil, 490 bales; and Israel, 122 
bales. (OIT-—950, Mar. 5, 1952.) 


EXPORT QuoTAs SET For REFINED COPPER 
AND OTHER MATERIALS 


Second-quarter export quotas have been 
established for refined copper, for copper, 
brass, and bronze scrap, and for copper base 
alloy ingots. 

These quotas are in addition to the recently 
announced second-quarter export quotas for 
other shapes and forms of copper and copper 
base alloys under the Controlled Materials 
Plan. 

The new quota for refined copper in cath- 
odes, billets, ingots, wire bars, and other 
crude forms (Schedule B No. 641200) is 12,- 
000 short tons. 

The combined quota for copper scrap, ex- 
cept No. 1 scrap (Schedule B No. 641300) and 
brass and bronze scrap, except brass mill 
scrap (Schedule B No. 644000) is 3,000 short 
tons. 

The quota for copper base alloy ingots 
(Schedule B No. 644100) is 650 short tons. 

Each of the newly established quotas is for 
the same amount as in the first quarter. 
(OIT 951; CEB 661, Mar. 6, 1952.) 


NEW RESTRICTIONS ON COMMERCIAL 
PLASMA EXPORTS 


Tighter licensing restrictions have been 
placed on exports of commercial blood plas- 
ma—made from blood purchased from pro- 
fessional donors by pharmaceutical firms. 

OIT’s action provides further assurance 
that the limited quantities of commercial 
plasma available for export will be distrib- 
uted only to meet essential needs of Ameri- 
can companies abroad and other specific end- 
uses in friendly countries. To accomplish 
this, the end-uses for which commercial 
plasma may be licensed have been more 
clearly defined, and written certifications are 
required for certain end-uses. 

Commercial blood plasma does not include 
plasma obtained from voluntary blood dona- 
tions through the Red Cross, hospitals, 
clinics, or similar institutions. Shipments 
of U. S. blood plasma to the U.S. S. R. and its 
satellites, including China and North Korea, 
still are prohibited. 

Commercial blood plasma exported from 
the United States over the past 10 years has 
filled important needs of U. S. companies 
abroad. In addition, the various interna- 
tional health organizations and foreign in- 
stitutions in friendly countries have a con- 
tinuing need for plasma from U. S. sources 
of supply. OIT’s licensing policy is designed 
to meet such continuing essential require- 
ments. 

The total amount of commercial blood 
plasma which OIT will license in each of 
the first and second quarters of 1952 may not 
exceed the quarterly average of exports in 
1949 and the first 6 months of 1950. The 
same limitation was in effect in the third and 
fourth quarters of 1951. U. S. supplies of 
commercial blood plasma are sufficient to 
permit continued exports at this level. 

The end-uses for which OIT may approve 
exports of plasma in the first two quarters 
of this year, though essentially the same as 
in the preceding two quarters, now have 
been more clearly defined. 

In addition, applicants for licenses to ex- 
port commercial blood plasma are required 
to obtain and submit to OIT written cer- 


tifications or assurances concerning the need 
for plasma, as well as the end-use and dis- 
tribution of the quantities covered by their 
license applications. 

OIT will consider applications for licenses ~ 
to export reasonable quantities of commer- 
cial blood plasma for use by the following 
types of organizations and individuals, pro- 
vided the applications are accompanied by 
the indicated certifications or assurances: 

(1) Overseas facilities, such as mining and 
oil operations, which are directly contrib- 
uting to the defense effort. Such facilities 
must certify that the quantities requested 
are not in excess of their average quarterly 
requirements. Substantiating evidence, 
such as data on previous U. S. exports to 
these facilities and average quarterly con- 
sumption, should be included. 

(2) Armed forces of friendly nations which 
are actively in conflict with Communist 
forces and which are dependent on the 
United States for dried plasma to support 
this action. 

(3) Friendly foreign governments and 
internationally recognized health organi- 
zations for distribution in public health 
programs. 

(4) Hospitals, local clinics, or other local 
health organizations in friendly countries. 
In the first quarter, as well as in the second 
quarter, each license application covering 
such end-uses must be supported by assur- 
ances from the Ministry of Health of the 
country of ultimate destination concerning 
the need for plasma in that country, the 
method of distribution, and the end-use. 

(5) Americans residing abroad or Ameri- 
can companies operating abroad. Written 
assurances must be obtained from the Amer- 
ican individuals or firms on the need for 
plasma, and its distribution and end-use. 

OIT today also placed commercial blood 
plasma under “timetable licensing.” Be- 
ginning in the second quarter of 1952, license 
applications covering plasma are to be sub- 
mitted to OIT in the first two weeks of the 
second month of each quarter. This will 
enable OIT to consider all applications for 
each quarter in relation to each other, and 
to effect equitable distribution. (OIT 952; 
CEB 661, Mar. 6, 1952.) 


CRYOLITE EXPORT PROCEDURE ANNOUNCED 


Applications for licenses to export cryolite, 
‘filed with the Office of International Trade, 
now serve both as a request to OIT for an 
export license and as a request for authori- 
zation from the National Production Author- 
ity to purchase the cryolite for export. 

License applicants need not submit sep- 
arate applications to NPA, since OIT will ob- 
tain NPA purchase authorizations for the 
amounts approved for export. 

The requirement that purchases of cryo- 
lite for export must be specifically author- 
ized by NPA was established in NPA’s Order 
M-99, effective March 1, 1952. 

On the same date OIT began to require 
validated export licenses for exports of cryo- 
lite to all destinations except Canada. 
Previously export licenses were required only 
for shipments to countries outside the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

The purpose of both actions is to provide 
increased protection for United States sup- 
plies of this important mineral. Cryolite, a 
double salt of sodium and aluminum fluoride, 
is essential in the production of aluminum, 
It is also used by the abrasives, insecticide, 
glass, and ceramics industries. 

Exporters who wish to ship natural or 
artificial cryolite (Schedule B No. 596012) 
out of the country should apply to OIT on 
the regular license application form (IT-— 419 
and, in the case of project license applica- 
tions, IT-375, IT-824, or PAD-26A). OIT 
will send an export license, together with the 
necessary NPA purchase authorization, to 
each exporter whose license application is 
approved. No export license will be issued 
without a purchase authorization, nor will a 
purchase authorization be issued without an 
export license. 
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Exporters who have outstanding licenses 
for cryolite and who now need purchase 
authorizations may request such authoriza- 
tions by letter to OIT. Applicants should 
either return their licenses to OIT or submit 
the following information on each outstand- 
ing license: OIT case number, license num- 
ber, applicant’s reference number, licensee’s 
name and address, and a statement that the 
purchase authorization is requested. (OIT 
953, CEB 661, Mar. 6, 1952.) 





Postwar Merchant Marine 
Developments 
(Continued from p. 4) 


situation, for instance, with so many 
emergency shipments superimposed 
upon the regular commercial traffic, the 
existing shipping, both liner and tramp, 
became inadequate. 

With the huge reserve fleet of the 
United States available, the solution 
proved to be relatively easy. The nec- 
essary tonnage was withdrawn from the 
reserve and the ships put in operation 
to carry emergency goods, leaving the 
majority of regular shipping free to 
carry commercial cargoes. The un- 
usual demand for shipping was met by 
simply putting in operation an addi- 
tional 6,000,000 or 7,000,000 deadweight 
tons of vessels. 

It is easy to see how useful an expedi- 
ent of this nature can be as a factor in 
stabilizing the level of freight rates. The 
technique is extremely simple and the 
number of reserve fleet ships actively 
employed can be increased or decreased, 
in accordance with the over-all demand 
for shipping and the available supply. 
Never before in the history of shipping 
was a practice of this nature possible. 
To be effective, the reserve fleet must 
be very substantial. No private oper- 
ator would, of course, ever dream of 
building a ship and laying it up pending 
an emergency where its use would be 
required to keep the freight rates from 
going up. Aside from the fact that this 
practice would result in tying up large 
capital investment, it would also create 
a situation contrary to the interests of 
the ship operator. Only a government 
like that of the United States could af- 
ford to lay up some 2,000 ships and pay 
the expense of maintenance in order to 
have ships when such ships are needed. 

To be sure, the reserve fleet of this 
country is a result of wartime ship- 
building. It is also true that most of 
the reserve fleet consists of ships of the 
Liberty-type, rather slow, and because 
of this, uneconomical in commercial op- 
eration. However, these are good ships 
to carry, among other things, coal to 
Europe or grain to India. These ships 
are useful also because they can take 
the place of faster ships used in trans- 
porting military supplies to Korea. 

Should the international situation im- 
prove, the reserve-fieet ships can be eas- 
ily retired and put in “moth balls” again. 
The fact that they have been available 
and have done their share in building 
up defenses against the threat of war, 
in addition to the services these ships 
rendered during World War II, has 
amply justified both the cost of their 
building and the cost of their mainte- 
nance. 
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Passenger rates are increased uniformly 
by 1 franc per kilometer for all classes; the 
increase is on the order of 13, 19, and 25 per- 
cent for first, second, and third classes, re- 
spectively. Fares on S. N. C. F. suburban 
trains operating within a radius of 19 kilo- 
meters of Paris are not affected by the present 
increase. The old and new passenger rates 
are as follows, in francs; Old rate—First 
class, 7.50; second class, 5.25; third class, 
4.00; new rate—first class 8.50; second class, 
6.25; and third class, 4.00. The last pre- 
vious increase in passenger fares was 23 per- 
cent in January 1950. 

According to press reports of January 28, 
S. N. C. F. expects the new rates to bring in 
44 billion francs in additional revenues. 


Mexico-Honduras Mail 
Forwarded via U. S. 


A recent Mexican news release quoted in 
the Honduran press states that ordinary 
mail and parcel post bound from Mexico to 
Honduras in the future will be forwarded 
via the United States in view of undisclosed 
difficulties which have arisen regarding the 
use of the Guatemalan facilities. 


New Electricity-Rate 
Schedule for France 


France's new electricity-rate schedule, in- 
volving an 11.8-percent increase for domestic 
and commercial users and an 8.7-percent in- 
crease for industrial power became effective 
on January 28, 1952. The last previous in- 
crease on domestic, commercial, and indus- 
trial rates was approximately 12 percent on 
October 12, 1951. The present increase is 
the result of an arrété of October 12, 1951, 
which calls for an automatic variation of 
electricity rates in accordance with produc- 
tion costs, a system of rate fixing used before 
the war. The same arrété provides for a 
further rate adjustment on April 1, 1952, and 
quarterly adjustments thereafter in accord- 
ance with the variations of a new industrial 
index, the details of which are to be 
published. 


New DC—4 Air Service From 
Tegucigalpa to New Orleans 


Pan American World Airways has officially 
inaugurated DC-4 air service to Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras, as a result of the extension of 
the Toncontin International Airport runway 
to approximately 5,200 feet. Three flights 
are made weekly from Tegucigalpa to New 
Orleans via San Salvador and Guatemala 
City, and return. This new service allows 
south-bound passengers to leave New Orleans 
and arrive at Tegucigalpa on the same day 
and thus avoid the necessity of the previous 
overnight stop at San Salvador. 


Expansion of Natural 
Gas Industry in Italy 


Italy’s natural (methane) gas production, 
including losses at fields, has been tre- 
mendously increased since 1938, when 17,- 
131,000 cubic meters were produced, to an 
estimated 950,000,000 cubic meters in 1951. 
The total output for 1950 was 521,521,000 
cubic meters, of which 202,873,000 were pro- 
duced in the first 6 months, as compared 
with 444,344,000 cubic meters during the first 
half of 1951. 

The principal producing region is in the 
central Po Valley, where approximately 73 


percent of total output in Italy was pro- 
duced as of June 30, 1951, compared with 60 
percent in 1950. 

Total consumption of natural gas in 1959 
amounted to 521,521,000 cubic meters. The 
quantity consumed by the industrial, do- 
mestic, and motor vehicular sectors com- 
bined has continued steadily upward to 
491,744,000 cubic meters. The remainder 
was consumed or lost at the fields. During 
the first half of 1951 consumption by these 
sectors substantially increased to 429,370,000, 
or about 87 percent of total 1950 consump- 
tion. 

Domestic consumers absorbed about 4 per- 
cent of the total gas consumed in the first 
half of 1951, whereas the motor vehicular 
sector consumed nearly 12 percent and in- 
dustrial users, 81 percent. The metal-me- 
chanic industry was the largest industrial 
consumer of methane gas during this period, 
accounting for approximately 27 percent of 
the total, followed by the chemical industry 
with 21 percent and the textile industry with 
12 percent. Other consumers were the agri- 
cultural, paper, glass, electrical, and other 
industries. 

The consumption pattern changed during 
the first half of 1951 from the second half of 
1950. In the industrial sector, consumption 
by the textile and garment industry in- 
creased 209 percent; paper and pulp, 170 per- 
cent; glass and ceramics, 88 percent; chemi- 
cal, 71 percent; building materials, 48 per- 
cent; metal-mechanic, 47 percent; and food 
and agricultural, 19 percent. 

One of the principal obstacles to further 
expansion of the gas industry is the insuffi- 
ciency of gas pipelines, particularly branch 
lines for potential end users. Today the 
pipeline network constitutes 1,538 kilome- 
ters, and 763 kilometers are expected to be 
added by the end of 1952. 

The daily capacity of the main gas pipe- 
lines operated by Societé Nazionale Metana- 
dotti, which distributes about 70 percent of 
the total gas produced, is estimated at about 
5,000,000 cubic meters daily, and capacity is 
expected to be increased by approximately 
2,000,000 cubic meters daily during 1952 by 
the addition of new lines now under con- 
struction. 

Methane gas is much less costly than coal, 
and as its production and consumption in- 
crease, Italian consumers will become less 
dependent on expensive imported coal. 


Construction of a Floating 
Drydock at Goteborg 


An order recently has been placed for con- 
struction of a floating drydock for the Gota 
yard at Goteborg, Sweden. This drydock is 
to be built in Tamise, near Antwerp (Bel- 
gium’s second largest shipyard), and when 
completed is to be the fifth largest drydock 
in use in Europe. The only features of the 
dock now known are that it has an over-all 
length of 217 meters (1 meter=3.28083 feet) 
and a capacity of 28,000 tons. It is expected 
that 18 months will be required to complete 
the dock after final plans are approved. 


New Airfield at Marib, Yemen 


A new airfield has recently been com- 
pleted at Marib in eastern Yemen. Its run- 
way of hard-packed earth is 1,400 meters 
long and 200 meters wide. 


Drydock To Be Enlarged in 
Port of Algiers 


Work was started during January to in- 
crease the size of the drydock in the port 
of Algiers so that it will handle ships of 
10,000 gross tons. In the past only ships 
of from 5,000 to 7,000 gross tons could be 
handled and Liberty-type ships were forced 
to go to European ports for major repairs. 
The enlarged drydock is scheduled for com- 
pletion in September 1952. 
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